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LOYING AND BEING LOYED. 



CHAPTER I. 

On the morning in which the last strange conversa- 
tion had taken place between the ladies of Rus 
Templar^s family and Mr. Wilton, the former was 
seated in his study, ruminating on the many recent 
events, and, more than all, on the proposal for Ga- 
briella^s hand, which he had received the previous 
evening from young Laurence. 

Bus had a sincere affection for the girl, whatever 
the tie was which bound him to her, and he would 
willingly have accorded his consent to her marriage, 
had it been with one she ought to, and did love. 
As it was, the offer for her hand from young Lau- 
rence was so completely a mere point of honour 
with the young man, that even as he gave his con- 
sent, a painful duty, he sighed to think that the 
wooing of a girl like her, which should have been 
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2 Loviuff and being Loved. 

done with all the ardour of a young heart, was a mere 
case of necessity, forced upon an honourable man. 

" I do not tell you that I love Miss Lorn/^ Lau- 
rence had said) with a cold shudder of almost dis- 
like creeping over him, *' but I shall be proud of 
her as my wife, and no effort shall be wanting to 
make her happy/' 

" 'Tis a cruel necessity,'^ fell from Rus — for he 
felt that it was one among a chain of fatal events, 
which had attached themselves to him, and all con- 
nected with hira — "a cruel necessity; and yet her 
honour demands it." 

" I unwittingly compromised her," Laurence con- 
tinued, ^'in taking her to my barrack-room; yet 
what could I do ? I feared leaving her alone in an 
hotel." 

" Your conduct was manly, generous, and honour- 
able, Mr. Laurence, I can only say that I shall feel 
proud in giving the unfortunate girl so worthy a 
husband; yet, at the same time, I would rather she 
should suffer all the world may inflict, than be the 
wife of one who might despise her." 

** I shall be proud of Miss Lorn for my wife," 
fell coldly from the young man. 

" A man may well be so, whom she consents to 
marry. I am not certain that her reply may be in 
the affirmative." 
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A gleam of hope and joy shot from Laurence's 
eye, but he was looking down, and Bus did not 
notice it. 

" I leave myself in your hands, Captain Tem- 
plar/' he said, " I feel I have done all that a man 
of honour should do, the lady must decide/' 

Long and painful was the interview between Bus 
and Gabriella; at first the wild spirit of the girl 
refused even to listen to such a thing. 

"Why,^' she impetuously cried, "should I be 
made to suffer for the fault of another? I am 
never at peace, driven to madness by her, directly, 
or indirectly, and then, while she goes on her way 
beloved, honoured, and triumphant, I must suffer/' 

'' Grabriella — did she in any way drive you forth 
on that fatal day and evening ? " 

'' Yes, indirectly " 

"Be just. How?" 

She looked down, and a shade of deep confusion 
passed over her face. 

" Be just," he resumed. " It was the meeting 
with David Kelly, acting upon your impulsive na- 
ture, which drove you forth." 

"'Tis well," she bitterly said, "blame me in all 
things, defend her in all things, you ever did, even- 
will." 

"I do not, Gabriella," he sternly said. "If I 
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have had reason, and Heaven knows I have, to feel 
wronged by Adeline, and if I forgive, why should 
you be so bitter ? " 

Whatever reply her heart might have given, her 
lips made none. 

" Gabriella/' he said, changing his tone to one of 
extreme tenderness, ^' you well know how sincerely 
I love you, though somewhat young for the charac- 
ter, yet from the peculiarity of our present situa- 
tion, and of all the past, I feel as a father towards 
you. My most anxious desire has been to see you 
placed in an honourable and happy position, such it 
will be by your marriage with Laurence, it will 
silence all.^^ 

She looked in his face, what she read there made 
her compress her lips, and a deep gloom overspread 
her countenance. 

*^I will marry Mr. Laurence,'' she said, coldly, 
80 different to the warmth of the previous moments, 
that Rus fixed his eyes upon her in a penetrating 
manner, but he could not read her heart, or his own 
would indeed have ached. 

" I have ever striven to please you, Templar, and 
will do so yet ; but mind this — I tell it to you as if 
I were gifted to see the future — ^you will mourn, 
heart and soul, the day I marry Kenyon Laurence, 
and the scandal of the present hour will indeed be 
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an assured fact^ when I marry the man of all 
others on earth I should meet on friendly terms^ 
but avoid as a lover/' 

Before he could reply^ she turned and left the 
roonh 

From that hour Gabriella became an altered 
girl— K^old and resolute^ like one walking forward 
to a fate impossible to avoid. 

More than once Bus endeavoured to touch upon 
the subject^ to try and reason with her ; he did not 
feel quite easy in his mind^ but she at once silenced 
him by saying — 

'^ My mind is irrevocably fixed ; I shall marry 
Mr. Laurence/' 

Until at last he became convinced that she liked 
her future husband, but from the peculiarity of her 
disposition would not avow it. 

Had he been aware of the strangeness of her 
interview with Laurence, his opinion would have 
undergone a complete change. ' 

The young man attempted some of the usual 
things uttered on such occasions. 

*'Mr. Laurence," she said, interrupting him, 
"we do understand one another. I read it in 
your face, as you do in mine. Apart from all 
else,'' and she took his hand, and looked up at 
him, "believe that never girl was more grateful 
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than I am to you^ for the generous and noble 
manner in which I have been protected and saved 
by you. This much said/' she dropped his hand, 
and waved the other, to arrest hira in what he was 
going to say, "I must be candid with you. I 
know you only marry me from a feeling of honour, 
of high nobility of soul ; as I accept you, because 
Captain Templar deems it right and well I should 
do so/' 

Something like annoyance arose in Laurence's 
mind, so strangely constituted are we, so com- 
pletely under the influence of vanity; he was 
piqued that no one throb of love should exist in 
Gabriella's heart for him, and still, if such had 
been the case, he had nothing to offer of affection 
in return. 

"Do you know your own heart?" he asked, 
stri\dng to take her hand. 

"Well, and yours also. It would pain and 
strangely embarrass you if I ever loved you ; 
and nothing now but vanity urges you to seek 
an affection in me." 

Laurence coloured, and was silent. He could 
not utter an untruth. 

"More, I will tell you why you almost, if not 
quite, dislike me,'' she answered for him, " because 
I disenchanted you with one you loved 1 " 
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" No, by heavens, Gabriella, you are wrong/^ he 
warmly replied, "I never loved Mrs. Kenyerd; 
you see I know to whom you allude. . I esteemed, 
respected, revered, admired her — all. these you de- 
stroyed, 'tis true, but not love — I did not love 
her!" 

'* You see I have guessed the barrier between us 
correctly, and I am glad that one exists, under the 
painful necessity forced upon us; were it not the 
case, I never should become your wife, and then 
Captain Templar would be grieved/' 

Laurence looked searchingly at her. She seemed 
to think more of a temporary and trifling annoy- 
ance to that man than to reflect on her own certain 
wretchedness in such a marriage, and the misery 
of another. 

" Doubly-wretched girl ! '' thought he, after that 
keen scrutiny, ^' though I can never command my 
heart to love her, I will defend and make her 
happy, if possible/' 

" Now, Mr. Laurence," she continued, " it only 
remains for me to say one thing more — my irre- 
vocable decision; — and if then you consent to 
become my husband, all responsibility will be re- 
moved from my mind regarding your future hap- 
piness. I have said, I repeat, my decision is 
irrevocable — we part for ever at the door of^ the 
church ! " 
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" Gabriella I Do you consider that by so open 
a rupture- you will but be making your present 
position worse f In Heaven's name, consider. We 
may be separated, and the world not know it/' 

** But/' she impetuously said, " the world must 
know it. I would not be thought the wife of any 
man for a moment. Yes, or no. Nothing will 
change me.'' 

Laurence looked deeply and sadly in her face. 
Pity, the most intense, subdued his heart towards 
her. A silence of some moments ensued. He felt 
that he was taking upon himself a life charge, very 
difficult to guide safely through the storms of this 
world. If Kenyon Laurence had been an ordinary 
man of the world — for some at his age are so very 
old — he would at once have rejected the tie his 
sense of honour had forced upon him ; but young 
as he was, he had reckoned years of tares, where 
the wheat gathered into his gamer had been in- 
deed thinly sown. And so, hoping that he might, 
despite herself, make Gabriella happy, and having 
yet a dearer thought at heart, he accepted the 
strange bargain. 

"Though I do not love or respect her even, 
now," he mentally said, "she shall respect me, 
as an honourable man ; and if in A^ bosom there 
is one generous thought towards Gabriella, she will 
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say^ ' He has done well, and repaid me for all I or 
mine have done for him ! ' *' 

Mrs. Kenyerd was in his thoughts. It will 
readily be imagined that if Bus Templar had had 
the slightest idea of this conversation, nothing would 
have induced him to allow the marriage ever to take 
place. Far better let the world say all it could 
have uttered, than have permitted two persons to 
rush into certain misery. 

There was in Gabriella's disposition that strange 
feeling of self-punishment which induced her, with 
so heavy a sacrifice of all her hopes in view, to seem 
cheerful ; mor^ so than she had been for a long 
period of time. She did not deceive herself, she 
knew whence it arose, from utter despair and indif- 
ference to all. But she ably deceived others. 

Bus thought her happy, and even the one who 
had upheld her through all, as if she had been her 
own child, Mrs. Page, was deceived. There was 
one who was not, that was Captain Montgomery. 
Yet his vanity led him into a grave error, he fancied 
that Gabriella had loved, and only refused him, to 
be pursued. When the intelligence reached him 
that she was engaged to young Laurence, nothing 
could exceed his annoyance with himself. 

" Fool that I was ever to betray her V^ he cried. 
'' Mine she would have been — I have hurried her, 
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through pique at my foUy^ in taking a girPs first 
negative as serious^ into a marriage^ no^ an engage- 
ment with another \ but patience^ lovely Gabriella^ 
mine you will be yet ; I know you do not love that 
young fool Laurence." 

Writi,ng he knew would avail nothing. Weary 
and weary days had he set a watch upon her move- 
ments^ and at last he was rewarded. His messenger 
sent him hasty word (for the man remained near 
the house) that all were out save Gabriella^ and 
Laurence was on guard. 

Never dreaming that he would venture to present 
himself in Grosvenor Place, no order had been given 
to the hall-porter, whose office now was almost a 
sinecure, not to admit him. Great, then, was Ga- 
briella's surprise when he was announced. 

She had always been very pale, lately she had 
become unchangingly so, nothing seemed capable 
of arousing the blood in her veins. Captain Mont- 
gomery however accomplished it. A deep flush 
overspread her face. It was, that all others were as 
nothing to her in the fate before her ; they had no 
part in it, and were dead letters to her, but here 
she stood face to face with her enemy, the mover 
and maker of all this bitterness. With his usual 
audacity he advanced to meet her. 

One moment she stood petrified^ and then spring- 
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ing to the bell, rang it violently. The unnatui*al 
apathy of the last few days had disappeared^ and 
she was natural^ and herself in all the impetuosity 
of her character. 

The footman had not descended the stairs^ startled 
by the hasty summons^ a moment brought him to 
the drawing-room. 

" Captain Montgomery/^ she said, parodying the 
words of her own expulsion from Court, and showing 
how keen had been the wound, though so ably con- 
cealed. " Captain Montgomery, your admission to- 
day has been owing to a mistake, if you please we 
will consider it as not having taken place.^^ 

And before the stupefied man could collect bis 
faculties to reply, she had passed through an inner 
room, and he was left standing before the confused 
footman. 

The being who could act throughout as Captain 
Montgomery had done, could be no gentleman at 
heart ; to be one, he must be a man first, and neither 
malign, nor insult a woman. 

Turning to the footman, he said with perfect 
coolness, — 

" Will you give my compliments to Miss Lorn, 
and say that I merely called to give into her own 
hand a handkerchief, which she dropped in Mr. 
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Laurence's room. Ask her whether I shall give^ or 
send it to her?'' 

The man hesitated. 

^'Gol^' said Montgomery, in that peremptory 
manner so difficult to withstand, and he pointed to 
the inner room. 

'' Miss Lorn's compliments, sir/' said the man, 
returning, '^ and she will request Mr. Laurence to 
demand it.'' 

But though Gabriella was impetuous, she would 
not wilfully risk another's life. Laurence was never 
informed of this cruel insult. 

Montgomery was a brave man, and rather liked 
the giving up his gauntlet — which he had thrown 
down, to Laurence, as her threat implied she would 
do. 

"Very well," he answered, as he composedly 
quitted the room. 

Gabriella endeavoured to reach the door, but 
Montgomery's words had so vividly placed all be- 
fore her, all on which she had so resolutely closed 
her eyes, all her suffering, and the coming self- 
sacrifice, that her over-burdened heart broke down, 
and she dropped to the ground like one dead. 



CHAPTER II. 

It will be recollected the friendly manner in which 
Bellfont and David Kelly parted, the time we have 
recorded, when the latter called at the former^s 
office. Since that day they had not met. We have 
also seen that Kelly had not been idle. 

After his aflfair, however, at the barracks with his 
sister, Kelly disappeared £or awhile, and, much as 
he was interested in remaining in town, he had 
crossed the Channel and visited Dublin. 

Here, too, he had been busily occupied, making 
inquiries both in the poor quarters of that great 
city, and also at the workhouses. 

Judging by his countenance, as he turned his 
back on the beautiful Bay of Dublin, his mission 
had not been fruitless, for he paced the deck of the 
steamer, cheerfully rubbing his hands. 

About the period when all the recently-recorded 
events took place, he one day turned his footsteps 
towards Grosvenor Place, and inquiring for Captain 
Templar, and being informed that he was at home, 
he sent up a soiled-looking note, saying, that he 
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would await a reply. Perfectly aware that if he 
had signed it David Kelly^ he stood a fair chance of 
reaching the bottom of the stairs^ if he attempted 
to mount them^ sooner than he had ascended^ he 
wrote thus — 

" Sir, — Having a matter of the deepest personal 
interest to you to communicate, I have arrived in 
London this day, for that purpose, from Dublin. If 
you will permit me the honour of an interview, I 
shall have much pleasure in waiting upon you, 
" I am, sir, 

^' Your obedient servant, 
*' George Grouse, 
" Clerk to Messrs. Wilcox & Son, 

" Solicitors, Dublin." 

^' Grouse 'is game," soliloquized Davy, as he stood 
awaiting his reply in the hall ; " and game I must 
be, to be never beaten, come what may. If this 
Templar is wise, he'll come down handsome to 
be left in quiet possession; and then, Davy, my 
l^oy^ you shall settle down in peace on your own 
property." 

" Bid the man walk into the study," said Rus, 
not a little puzzled by the contents of the note, 
not the slightest notion of the truth crossing his 
mind. 
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David Kelly had never been seen by Bus Tem- 
plar^ and it was a portion of the fellow^s daring 
spirit^ to venture into a house where he knew one 
resided^ who could at once denounce him as an im- 
postor. We allude to Gabriella^ of course. But 
there is a spirit which protects all engaged in 
wickedness up to a certain pointy or there would 
not be so much of it going on in the worlds and 
when it has completely entrapped its victims^ ham- 
pered and overwhelmed them, it leaves them in the 
lurch. 

But David Kelly's day had not arrived, all went 
smoothly with him yet. 

" When I have got him in my power, so that he 
cannot escape/' he said to himself, ^^ why, then he 
may and must know me as Davy KeDy.'' 

There was not the slightest suspicion on Bus 
Templar's part, of whom his visitor was. Most 
politely he motioned to him to be seated. 

" Your communication surprises me, Mr, Grouse," 
he said, ''for I know nothing of the Messrs. Wil- 
cox; what can they be acquainted with to interest 
me?" 

" We often fancy ourselves and our aflFairs mat- 
ters of indifiFerence or ignorance, where they con- 
cern many others," Davy replied, sententiously. 

'' I believe you are right, but then, men who 
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interest the public, are public characters, my per- 
sonal affairs are so immediately my own/' 

" Perhaps not, Captain Templar/' 

"What do you mean ? Will you be good enough 
to explain yourself, Mr. Grouse V* And Rus drew 
himself up coldly, there was something offensive to 
him in the other's manner and mode of speech. 

" Captain Templar, I believe you were acquainted 
with a gentleman named Janson ? " 

Rus really started. 

" Janson ! " he exclaimed, with a face of perfect 
astonishment, on which no one could read anything 
of guilt, nor even concealment. " What can there 
be in common between the late Mr. Janson, and 
your present visit ? " 

" Well, you knew such a person, didn't you ? " 
David said, losing sight of his assumed character, 
in his natural vulgarity of tone. 

" Sir ! " said Rus, rising, with that peculiarly- 
slow and haughty movement, which at once conveys 
to a person of any tact that his visit is an offensive 
one, and had better be brought to a conclusion. " I 
am at a loss, certainly, to conceive how my ac- 
quaintance, or non-acquaintance, with the late Mr, 
Janson can in any way interest you." 

"WelL" answered David, who felt so sure of 
bringing down the other's tone of independence. 
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to oue of cringing entreaty, '' if you care so little 
about what I have to say^ IM better go^^' and he 
rose, and made a semblance of carrying out his 
threat. 

Bus quietly turned to ring the bell. 

Before his hand, however, had touched it, David 
arrested him with — 

" Stay, Captain Templar. I am a rough man, 
and have spoken roughly, perhaps, I donH know 
how to beat 'about the bush, I like to see my game 
straight before me in an open plain,^^ and he 
dropped again into his chair. But Bus continued 
standing. 

" What I want to tell you is this, and I will say 
it as briefly as possible : Janson made you his heir. 
He had no right to do so, though he thought he 
had, possibly ; there was a nephew of his living.*' 

^'Indeed!'* answered Bus, smiling sceptically. 
" And when did he die ? *^ 

'^Diel** exclaimed David, opening his eyes in 
amazement, and in a pleasant anticipation of the 
surprise he was about to create ; ^^ die I why he is 
alive now.*' 

^' Janson's nephew and heir alive ? It must be 
clearly proved.** 

'^ I know, and can prove it.** 
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^ Where is he?*' asked Bus, more and more 
staggered and amazed. 

" I know/' responded Kelly, with a cunning leer. 
** What will you give to know ? '' 

" Much, Mr, Grouse/* 

" What will you, or would you do about it ? " 
asked David, looking fixedly under his eyelids at 
the other. 

" When clearly, beyond a doubt, proved to me, 
instantly hand over the whole property to him/* 

"You wouldn't be such a noodle?'* cried the 
excited Davy, 

"Sir?'* 

" T say you wouldn*t be such a fool ? What if I 
show you a way by which he will never know it ? 
and things not enjoyed, you know,'* continued the 
other familiarly, " are never missed.** 

"Sir?** 

"I mean this: I have all the proofs, I know 
the nephew, where he is, can produce him in five 
minutes. Give me a handsome sum down, and an 
annuity, and the thing will never be made known.** 

"I give you a sum to defraud a man of his 
rights ! What if I refuse ? ** 

"Then you must take the consequences. He 
will pay roundly to know it.** 
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Ru8 Templar's hand quietly reached the bell, 
rang it, and then he stood perfectly still and silent, 
carelessly looking out of the window. 

A servant appeared. 

" Open the door for this gentlemany Swift. Good 
morning, Mr. Grouse.^' 

" But, Captain Templar,^' exclaimed the other, 
playing the part he had assigned to Rus, and 
entreating ; " pray consider all ! Let me call 
again.'* 

"Open the door for this gentlemany^ Rus said 
again; and bowed lowly as the discomfited Davy 
glared upon him, and passed out. 

Davy rubbed his nose as he stepped into the 
street; he began to question whether his previous 
good luck was going to take an awkward turn. 
But there is nothing like having confidence in your- 
self ; so, after a few moments' cogitation, he said, — 

"All's for the best; the other will come down 
richer. When we are swimming in gold, like 
ducks in water, we don't understand how we shall 
feel the day the pond goes dry ; but when we are 
proud, poor, and dependent, and a mine of wealth 
is opened at our feet, we don't care for all the dirt 
and labour we must work through and accomplish, 
for the attainment of the ore. T'other 's my 
man !" 
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And Davy stack his hat more jauntily on his 
head, and, by a movement usual to him, threw open 
his coat, and pulled down his soiled wristbands* 
He was a man so accustomed to foul work, that 
he could not even see when his linen was dirty. 

Off to Bellfbnt's office he went. ''I must put a 
spoke in the captain's wheel, if he comes here to 
tell of me,'' he said to himself. 

Bellfont had given orders, according to the pact 
between them, that Davy should be admitted when- 
ever he called. 

''Mr. Bellfont has just stepped out," said the 
clerk; "will you wait in his private room, sir? 
He will not be long." 

•' Thank you," answered Davy ; '* I will." 

Bellfont was not a man to put his clerks in his 
confidence. He had never bidden them be on their 
guard with Kelly — Mr. Nolan, as he was only 
known to them; so he was left, as an ordinary 
client would have been, alone, nnwatched, in the 
office. 

We may be sure such a man did not sit con- 
scientiously quiet, as regards papers. Cautiously 
he examined several, but they had no interest for 
him. He was just throwing himself comfortably 
back in his arm-chair, to ruminate, when, peeping 
out of one of the pigeon-holes of the office table. 
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he saw several letters, folded lengthways, as lawyers 
fold their correspondence, and the name of '' Tem- 
plar '' caught his eye. 

In an instant, at all risks, he possessed himself 
of them, skimmed over one or two,, mere business ; 
the;n came another of a later date. In it were these 
words — 

"I have not yet touched much upon money 
matters with young Laurence. I do not think 
he has any private property ; he is a proteg6 — the 
world says more — of Mr. Kenyerd's. I don't be- 
lieve this; but I do believe that he is entirely 
dependent on that gentleman, from the wish he 
expresses that his approaching marriage with 6a- 
briella '' 

Master as he generally was of himself, Davy 
could not restrain an exclamation of amazement 
here, accompanied by one of his Irish oaths, of 
which he was so profuse when excited. Then he 
read on, 

" with Oabriella maybe at present a profound 

secret from all, more especially from his guardian, Mr. 
Eenyerd, alleging that he will break it to him firom 
Lakelands, whither we are going next week. Now 
I care not one farthing whether Mr. Kenyerd con- 
sents or not ; the marriage ought to make any man 
happy, with such a girl. Laurence owes it to her. 
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a reparation for his imprudent^ though well-meant 
act^ which has compromised all her prospects. Mr. 
Kenyerd may turn rusty, and refuse any settlement. 
The boy has his commission, and I wish you to 
draw up a deed of gift to them of ten thousand 
pounds, just to make a start with, and then we 
shall see afteirwards what^s to be done/^ 

Davy burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter 
as he concluded this letter. It infinitely amused 
him, this giving away of property; it tickled his 
fancy wonderfully, from some private thoughts of 
his own. - His mouth, too, watered at the idea of 
ten thousand pounds. 

'^ Ten thousand ! ^' he said to himself; " and ten 
more to it, I expect, my fine fellow, but into my 
pocket, not his;^^ and he thrust his huge soiled 
hands, garnished by a flash ring with staring red 
stones, into those pockets, well down into them, as 
if he already clutched the money. "Ah! ha! 
Captain Templar! you order folks out who come 
to do you a service, do you ? You give away your 
tens of thousands, do you ? I think Davy Kelly 
will thank you for a few of them, and hand over 
the surplus to another, and then we shall see you 
a beggarly ofBcer on five hundred a year again. 
Where will be the fine gentleman then ? You will 
sing small, I take it.^^ 
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And his bloated cheeks swelled themselves out 
with triumph^ revenge, and cupidity combined. 
As if such a man as Rus Templar could be less 
the gentleman, even if Poverty clothed her son 
in rags ! 

''Laurence marry Gabriella!^' whispered Davy, 
so low, as if he feared the very stagnant air in that 
close office would rise to a whirlwind to noise it 
abroad ; '' let it be, let it be ; who will take my 
prey from me then ? Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands to keep the secret ! '^ And a low, demoniacal 
laugh resounded from that swelling chest. 

He had, however, replaced the papers. 

It will seem strange that this communication, 
which we have just read in a letter from Rus to 
him, had 'not more affected Bellfont than it did; 
but no, — to him it little mattered who became 6a- 
briella's husband, so she was married. He would 
have made her a kind husband, but he was not 
the least in love with her ; he only wished to see 
her married, for he argued — 

" Man is man — she is handsome — Templar might 
love her some day.^^ 

Why he was averse to such an event was his own 
hearths dearest secret. 

Shortly afterwards Bellfont entered, and a long 
interview took place between him and his visitor. 
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^'I find/* said the former, looking scratinizingly 
in Davy's face, ^' that a Mr. Grouse has been trying 
to extort money from Captain Templar ; you know 
that man 1 *' 

To turn Bellfont off the scent was what had 
brought the other to his office that morning. 

"I went,'* answered Davy, with perfect compo- 
sure of manner, "to try and discover whether he 
was not deceiving you, and perfectly cognizant of 
the whole affair. I am convinced he knows no- 
thing about Janson's nephew/' 

"And have you discovered nothing?'' asked 
Bellfont, warily. 

"Not a thing. I begin to think I have been 
deceived in believing the boy alive." 

" He is really dead, then ? " asked Bellfont. 

" I think so." 

"Thank God ! " And the solicitor's face bright- 
ened. 



CHAPTER III. 

It is not to be supposed that such a communication 
as the one David Kelly made to Bus Templar had 
passed by^ without leaving a trace. Bus at once 
consulted Bellfont on the possibility of such an 
events who inwardly cursed the depth of cunning 
of a fellow like Davy^ and yet he^ an honest man 
in most things^ for the attainment of one object, 
brought himself into contact with such a being, 
and travelled through crooked wayff which he ab- 
horred. 

However^ he laughed at Bus, and, by dint of 
some trouble, convinced him that he had been the 
object a scheming adventurer had in view. 

What more than all else tranquillized Bus^9 con- 
science on the subject was when Bellfont proved to 
him that no such firm existed in Dublin as the 
reputed one of Wilcox and Co. So matters went 
on as before the visit, and Bus prepared for his 
departure from town for Lakelands, with Mrs. 
Page and GabrieUa. Laurence was to follow, a» 
the marriage would take place there. 
T, VOL. II. c 
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Lakelands was one of those wild, luxuriant es- 
tates, met with nowhere in England in greater per- 
fection than in Yorkshirfe — wood, vale, and heaths, 
where the deer sported freely, as if no civilized 
attempt had been made to enthrall their liberty. 

The house itself was one of almost rude archi- 
tecture to the unpractised eye of one not a con- 
noisseur ; but who, with any pretension to taste for 
the grand and beautiful, could have wished it re- 
placed by a modern edifice of bricks and mortar ? . 

What questioning could arise about the all- 
sufficient thickness of walls, when you looked upon 
that massive structure of granite ? It looked like 
a residence fit for those fabulous creations whom: 
Jack the Giant Killer went in search of — men 
whose feet could cover an acre of land, and one 
stride almost measure the distance between London 
and York. 

We read, " There were giants in those days ; '' 
and reading thus, and looking at Lakelands^ the 
thought arose, " and here they dwelt/' 

And yet poor, puny beating hearts were within it 
— hearts which throbbed so high with suppressed 
feelings, that even those lofty halls seemed incapable 
of affording them air to live; only the broad 
canopy of heaven could yield an atmosphere against 
suffocation. This was the feeling of Gabriella, as 
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the time approached for the arrival of her future 
husband^ but one thing solaced her; that was the 
presence of a being to whom we have^ as yet^ only 
alluded. We mean Eva — the Eva whose name has 
so often passed between Mrs. Kenyerd and Rus 
Templar. 

Here we may say that, though every impulse of 
man's often ungovernable heart urged Rus to seek 
a parting interview with Mrs. Kenyerd, he called 
to mind the agitation of the last^ her suffering, and 
the certainty that now all his strength of mind 
would be tried to the uttermost, to seem indifferent 
to one, from whom stem duty bade him conceal, if 
he could not repress^ his affection. 

It is a pleasing pain to lovers even to see the 
lighted room where the lady of their affection 
moves ; the drawn curtains^ through whidh a faint 
glimmer shines. Oh, how they picture to their 
fluttering hearts the undulating motion of the 
fair form moving beneath those lights, and go 
away ten thousand times more nervously un- 
satisfied than before they afforded themselves the 
Ratification of an evening's stroll beneath her 
windows ! 

People will sneer, and allege that only young 
boys in all the greenness of their love do such 
things. "We can humbly assure them that young„ 

c 2 
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middle-aged, old — all are guilty of that sort of cat- 
like prowling in the dusk; it is one of Love's 
choicest tricks when he is an especially funny mood 
with his followers. But Rus was not guilty of it; 
nothing of ordinary humour could enter into his 
affection for Mrs. Kenyerd. It was far. too sad 
and serious a one — far too much beyond anything 
which reason might control. 

The Post announced the departure of " Captain 
Templar and family for Lakelands ; " and that Was 
Adeline's first intimation of the event, for Miss 
Straggles was admitted no more. 

Nothing drives a woman to so much desperation 
as unkindness, unjust suspicion, and taunts at 
home; for the momentary peace with her husband 
was of so short a duration, that it reckoned as 
nothing in consolation to her heart. Then^ too, 
Laurence, whose society had been so great a boon 
to her, now came rarely, rarely in comparison with 
the past. 

Oh ! there were moments of so much bitterness 
of heart, so much wild remorse, that had the 
tempter been near to whisper of peace, she felt how 
hard the struggle would have been to continue in 
suffering. The peace of guilt ! Mad, indeed, must 
he have been, even in a dream to see it. 

But Bus Templar knew woman's heart : he was 
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too humble^ too, to trust in himself; he was not 
one of those presumptuous beings who say, ''I 
know I should not yield." He trembled, feared, 
shuddered, and turned aside, and Heaven was with 
him. He busied himself in doing good, he thought 
it was good — we allude to Gabriella^s marriage. 

Bellfont hurried over all the necessary settle- 
ments; he, too, was deeply interested in the event ; 
80 was another, far more than all the others, for no 
one vice, no dozen vices we ought to say, could 
stand against Davy Kelly^s predominant one-* 
cupidity. 

Bus had delicately touched on money matters 
with Laurence, telling him of the settlement he 
purposed making on Gabriella, adding, — 

'' I know you have been left in Mr. Kenyerd^s 
power ; between him and me there is no kind feel* 
ing, and I do not thiiik an alliance with a mem- 
ber of my family would be agreeable.'^ 

"Perhaps not,'' Laurence said, candidly, "but 
once the marriage is contracted, Mrs. Kenyerd will 
reconcile all. Besides which, that lady told me one 
day, when I had a slight discussion with her hus- 
band, that I should be perfectly independent when 
I came of age.'' 

It is quite true, Adeline, to soothe Laurence's 
pride, when one day Kenyerd had taunted him with 
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his dependeDce, which had nearly terminated in a 
rupture between them^ thought it no harm to tell 
him that independence awaited him — this was not 
an untruth^ for Kenyerd had often assured her 
of it — and she implored him to be patient and sub- 
mit^ assuring him that Kenyerd^ at hearty loved 
him. 

And so the preparations went forward, and no 
one was so much deceived in the whole affair as 
Bus Templar. He thought Laurence^s reserve arose 
from the diffidence of youth, repulsed as he was by 
Gabriella's strangeness of manner. Of this Bus 
thought little, he knew the girl to be of so peculiar 
A nature. Could he but have read the hearts of 
both, and known their compact, he would indeed 
have shuddered at the precipice before them. 

Eva! — Have any dreamed that a spirit visited 
them ? Have they ever fancied they saw this soft 
and lovely being beside their couch, with folded 
wings, watching, ever watching ? Have they seen 
the noiseless, vapoury form gliding beside them in 
their lone walks, apd looked, striven vainly to sur- 
prise a fixed gaze from those beauteous blue eyee, 
ever cast down ? If they have dreamt these sleep- 
ing and waking dreams, they have seen Eva. 

We have spoken elsewhere of her as having 
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more than the thoughtful expression met with 
occasionally in very fair young girls. Now it was 
the dreamy look of one lost to this world, and seek- 
ing for another^ not yet discovered — ever watching, 
ever seeking. Eva was more a visionary than mad. 
She had totally forgotten her first cause of grief ;. it 
was a lightning which had blasted memory in pass- 
ing, as one limb of a tree may be withered, and the 
others, rich in the sap of youth and vigour, remain 
unscathed. Eva seemed of butterfly birth; the 
creation of a moment, sent into a world of which it 
was perfectly ignorant, cast adrift in a life so new, 
that even instinct was almost at fault. All her 
past life (the chrysalis one of the butterfly) was a 
blank, she only lived in the present ; but something 
was lost, and that loss marred all. ^Twas memory. 
Persons she knew, names were blanks — caressing, 
loving, confiding — ever seeking, watching for some 
imaginary thing. This was Eva. 

There was something very beautiful in Gabriella^s 
love for this poor girl ; it was exquisitely touching 
to see the girl of strong mind bow down all her in- 
tellect to be something to her. We have said 6a- 
briella was selfish, s^e was. If her heart had not 
spoken for Eva, no pity would have moved her; 
Strong in her affections, forced to control and turn 
them from the tortuous direction they had taken, 
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the unbounded stream of warm love swept on untfl 
Eva^ like a white bird at sea^ reposed upon its bosom 
in peace — the peace of perfectly-confiding affection. 
With ber> Gabriella had no will of her own, every- 
thing was yielded up into the hands and to the 
will of Eva; and for hours Gabriella would wander 
with her over hill, dale, and down, listening to the 
beautiful fancies of a mind limpid as the purest 
stream. Only on Gabriella did those spirit eyes of 
Heaven's own blue^ ever rest ; long and well they 
looked, and when their glances fell to earth again, 
Ghtbriella sighed as if some angel had left her ; it 
would have been impossible to feel, as she too often 
did, a victim to earth's dark passions, with Eva's 
eyes upon her. 

This was, perhaps, the secret of Gabriella's love 
for her, she was her refuge from herself, and she 
never returned from one of their long rambles with, 
out feeling better, without feeling as if she could 
forgive all, and even the one she most hated — 
Adeline. 

'^ Laurence will be here to-morrow," said Rus 
Templar to Mrs. Page. 

Since the day he had obtained Gabriella's consent 
to the marriage, he had never directly touched upon 
the subject with her. He felt there was a coolness 
on her part, an estrangement from him ; but actings 
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Ed be believed be was doings for her good^ be bore 
tbe present wrong for tbe sake of a future recom- 
pense in ber bappiness^ procured by himself. 

" Will you/' continued Rus, " desire tbe house- 
keeper to have bis room quite ready V^ 

"What o'clock do you expect him?*' asked tbe 
lady addressed. 

Oabriella^ for whom this information was in** 
tendedj sat perfectly still and silent, as if tbe intel- 
ligence in no way concerned her. 

'*I do. not know/' was Bus's reply; "I will 
drive over and meet him at four and six ; I should 
think it would be one of the two.'* 

Mrs. Page bad followed Bus's example, naturally 
imagining that be knew tbe girl's disposition better 
than she did, a comparative stranger. 

Tis a pity when one woman shuts up ber heart 
to another. Possibly had Mrs. Page spoken, Gabri- , 
ella might have opened hers at last to one she so 
much respected, and have showed tbe other suffer-^ 
ing and resolutions she never dreamt of. 

The whole of the morrow on which Laurence was 
expected, Grabriella kept her room. 

" Obstinate," thought Bus. 

" Coyness," imagined Mrs. Page. 

It was intense, overwhelming sorrow, by which an 
innocent person was made to suffer. Gabriella 

c 8 
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came not^ and poor Eva, whose wanderings troubled 
none, went forth over hill and dale alone. Even in 
those few weeks she had grown so used to Gabri* 
ella^s love, that without it she felt like an opening 
rose in an easterly wind, shivering, blighted, and 
drooping. It must not be supposed that want of 
care or affection on Rus's part left the poor 
visionary so much to herself; it was by the advice of 
her medical man, that she should in no way be 
restricted. Her lone wanderings were her own 
choice : except Gabriella, she would suffer none to 
accompany her; never violent, but if watched, she 
would sit down, brood, and not move a step. 

Laurence arrived by the four o^clock train ; 'twas 
a bright and beautiful day in August. The railway 
was three miles from Lakelands, and by one of 
those chances which occur — cAance^ they seem at the 
moment; recorded events they assuredly are to meet 
us in life — by one of these then, Rus Templar met 
a friend on the road to the railway, and they re- 
mained some time in conversation. When he ar- 
rived at the station, the train had already come in. 

" How have I missed him ? '' thought Rus. 
"Oh, he cannot have arrived !'' ' 

He inquired. " Yes, Mr. Laurence had come by 
that train, and had left his luggage, saying, that he 
would walk through the grounds to Lakelands.'^ 
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Bus mused a moment. '^ Better so/' he said to 
himself, '^I'U leave them to meet without witnesses; 
better so/' 

Coming to this decision^ he took Laurence's lug- 
gage on his dog-cart, and went a circuitous drive 
home^ to call on a friend. 

"I'll leave them to meet without witnesses; 
better so." 

Strangely-prophetic words, but not applicable to 
the two for whom they were uttered, 

Laurence had none of the impatience of a lover 
to urge him forward to Lakelands. He sauntered on 
slowly, in deep thought, every now and then coming 
to one of those beautiful pieces of water, whence 
the place derived its name. Sometimes rocks bor- 
dered them, at others, an island stood in the centre. 

It would have been impossible for one so young 
as he was to walk through such a scene, coming 
from dusty hot London, without feeling his spirits 
rise within him. Something, too, whispered in his 
ear, ' Fear not, only the guilty are punished.' 

And he looked up brightly, for his conscience 
was so clear before Heaven I 

"Lakelands 1 " he mus^d, " well is it so called I 
for yonder is the gem of those pieces of still waten 
And see, an errant deer has strayed down to its 
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banks^ and is endeavouring to catcli one of those 
coy water-liliesj which^ receding^ floats further away 
— and — by heavens ! there is a Lady of the Lake, 
too. How beautifully imagined, and truthfully 
executed, she only wants the wild ducks on the 
water, and her 

* Vez'd spaniel on the beacb/ 

to realize Scott's picture 

'^ It cannot be/' he uttered again, after a nearer 
survey, himself hidden behind a tree. '^ Still as a,^ 
statue she droops beside those waters, but marble, 
however beautifully executed, has not golden locks 
like those yonder, bound ro\md that bent and per- 
fectly-modelled head. It is a tableau vivant of 
Scott's Lady, in truth, wanting but the silken 
snood to bind her hair! Too chaste and beau- 
tiful for Diana, the goddess of the chase, even 
though the deer is beside her I " 

And he drew nearer, noiselessly on the sward, for 
he beheld a movement in the creature before him. 

Half raising her head, she looked at the com- 
panion of her musings, the deer, which had ap- 
proached close to that^still figure without fear. 
Pleased with the wild animal's confidence in her, 
she atretched forth a hand as if to caress it. It 
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raised its head^ staring with wild^ beautiful eyes, 
and then^ stampiug impatiently on the ground at 
the interruption, cantered off. 

'^ Ah, me 1 ^' sighed the girl, dropping her head 
again. ^^ All avoid and fear me. Ah, me ! ^* 

And she sank down, in a desponding attitude, on 
the sward. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** StOLEN away by yourself for 

' Maiden meditation, fancy free,' '* 

Uttered Laurence, standing over her; "for surely 
you have fled from others, to this sweet spot/^ 

The words fell from him, he scarcely knew what 
he said, for, before half the speech was uttered, 
Eva's eyes were raised to his, in inquiry and wonder 
— yet she rose not. 

One glance was sufficient of those orbs of sur- 
passing loveliness, to make him forget all but the 
exquisite sensation of gazing into them. 

It was but a passing look, and then they fell. 

It seemed a mystery that Laurence did not at 
once guess who she was, for he had heard of Eva, 
on that night when Qabriella confided all to him, 
but Eva mad, and Eva the beautiful being before 
him, were two ideas totally at variance in his 
mind^ 

Just as she had striven to make friends with the 
startled deer^ so in like manner, as simply done, she 
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moved a little on one side^ and motioned to the 
astonished Laurence to sit beside her. 

Not for one moment did he imagine it other than 
some trick which was being played upon him, by, 
probably, some young lady staying at Lakelands, 
who knew him by name, and who, in that one deep 
earnest look, had guessed who he was, and was now 
endeavouring to mystify him. 

"At all events you have selected a lovely spot for 
your musings, fair • lady,^' he said, trying to attract 
another gaze from those magic eyes-^but they were 
wandering everywhere but to his face. 

" For one amusing herself at my cost,'' he 
thought, "how very serious she looks, how much 
command of countenance.'' 

" It is a sweet spot," she said, " I love to come 
here," and her gaze seemed to embrace the whole 
scenery around, and then it fell on the water-lilies 
at her feet. " Lovely flowers ! " she uttered, more 
thinking aloud than addressing him, " I delight in 
watching them, as they rise and fall with the rip- 
pling waters, they convey to, my mind the idea of a 
heart heaving above the strong emotions beneath ; 
deep rooted, like those lilies whose stem reaches to 
the bottom of the Lake." 

'* Your thoughts are sombre," he replied, in a 
laughing tone, '^if beautiful, they are tinged with 
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sadness. Do you know for what I took you at 
first?" 

*'No; I cannot guess." She never attempted to 
look at him as she spoke, but was playing with the 
herbage at her feet, as if replying to some invisible 
being whose voice alone was near. 

'' I took you for one of Scott^s creations, ' The 
Lady of the Lake.' " 

*' Who is Scott ? " And with this strange ques- 
tion her eyes were half raised in the direction 
whence the yoice came whidh addressed her, but, 
before they rose to his face, they fell again to 
earth. 

'^ Scott was a minstrel," he rejoined, humouring 
her affected ignorance, as he thought, '' who por- 
trayed a Lady of the Lake, Fll be sworn not half 
so lovely as yourself." 

'^Was she as lonely as I am?" The tone of 
this question startled him, it was one of so much 
real sorrow. 

^* I am sure," he said, gently, at the same time 
taking the hand wandering among the little flowers 
which were springing up in the moss on which they 
sat, ** that if you are lonely, His you alone who 
have so willed it." 

The hand lay passively in his, a piisoner. 

'' No, she wouldnH come to-day," fell from her. 
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''Who wouldn't come?'' 

** She wouldn't." 

"Who's she?" 

'' I don't know her name," and she shook her 
head, sadly, ''I only know that she would not 
come, she closed her door on me, she seemed in 
sorrow, and I wanted to remain and console her, 
but she said — '60, leave me to-day, I am sadj 
leave me, Eva.' " 

" Eva ! " exclaimed Laurence, starting up, some- 
thing of horror in his mind that he should have 
imagined that afflicted girl one, in the light-hearted- 
ness of youth, amusing herself by playing a part. 

"Yes, Eva," she replied, and then those eyes 
were again fixed upwards upon him, even more 
lovely in that upturned gaze; she looked like an 
angel praying. 

What a rush of sad memories went flood-like 
through his brain! The first night he had met 
Gabriella, her revelations, and Eva — Eva the victim 
of another's malignity, for such had she been 
represented to him. 

At that sad moment of review, he felt as if he, 
too, were condemned by the finger of fate, which 
was pointed at both of them, to suffer innocently, 
and, child Hke, he turned in the fondness and fel- 
lowship of sorrow, towards the one beside him. 
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"Who was it was sad to-day, Eva, tell me?" 
and he seated himself beside her again ; '' was it 
Gabriella?" 

*' Ay, that is the name. I never can remember 
names ; I know those I love, those who love me — 
but I forget names I '' 

''Oh, merciful Heaven!" he thought, "if, for 
some unseen cause, this poor child had to suffer — 
oh! doubly merciful, to make her sufferings but 
once felt, by destroying memory, ever worse than 
the original pain." 

*' She is so good and kind to me," continued Eva, 
" and rambles about for hours with me, wherever I 
choose to go. I never knew her have a will of her 
own until to-day, and this morning she shut her 
door, saying, 'Leave me, Eva, I am unhappy — 
leave me,' and that is why I am alone here." 
• There was much food for sad thought in all the 
girl said. Gabriella was in grief, and sorrowing 
because he was coming — there could be no mistake 
about that ; and 'twas not a very pleasing or con- 
soling thought for a bridegroom, even though tole- 
rably indifferent himself : the very wisest of us have 
a certain amount of self-love and vanity. 

Something of suspicion arose in his mind, was 
this really Eva ? She had been represented to him 
as something so different — so worthy of compas- 
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sion; whereas^ in the being beside him^ there was so 
much loveliness, so much placidity in the mihd^ 
which^ if it forgot many things, was spared the 
recollection of all past care. He could not realize 
to his mind that it was Eva, and, acting upon this 
impression, he rose and said, — 

'^ Let us return to the house, shall we ? '* 

''Willingly, but ^^ and the eyes again were 

raised to his so full of lucid meaning, as she asked 
—''Who are you? I seldom forget faces and per- 
sons : I don't recollect you. Who are you ? 

" Kenyon Laurence. Have you ever 'heard of 
me, Eva?'' 

"No, never. I might forget the name, but I 
should certainly remember you. You see,'' she 
continued, as they moved in the direction of the 
house, "I had a very severe illness, and have re- 
membered nothing since — nothing whatever of the 
past." 

" It must be Eva," thought Laurence, gazing in 
admiration and pity on the being, who seemed more 
than a mere mortal, beside him, and who would not 
again raise those eyes to his, whose glance had so 
strangely fascinated him. 

When a young man sits down on the mossy turf 
beside a lovely girl, it would be singular if he kept 
a note of time — it flies ; and^ though he may catch 
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a cold^ or a love-fit^ he never overtakes the arch<* 
enemy who steals away oar years. 

When Laurence and his strange companion 
reached the house, there stood Bus Templar, who 
had arrived some time previously, and who was lost 
in wonder at not finding his expected guest th^re 
before him. Laurence felt rather confused; the 
position was not a very flattering one for a girl, to 
have it said that her intended husband, instead of 
rushing forward to meet her, had been loitering in 
the park with an utter stranger. 

Laurence felt all this, as the eagle eye of his host 
fell upon him. 

'^ I met this lady,^^ he said, looking at Eva while 
he shook the other by the hand, '' as I came across 
the park, and, knowing her to be a member of your 
family, I offered to escort her home/^ 

^' I am much indebted to you, Laurence/' Bus 
said, kindly, if rather coldly. 

Then looking in Eva's averted face, as he tenderly 
held her hand, he continued, addressing her — 

'' And so Eva has made,a new friend f '' 

" New ? Oh, no,'* shfe quickly answered. " We 
have met often before." 

'^ Met ! '' exclaimed Rus, in amazement. 

^' Often,'' fell in a most decided tone from the 
girl. 
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Bos looked up for a solution in the other^s face, 
and^ despite his perfect innocence^ Laurence co- 
loured^ for two reasons. He saw his host's strange 
suspicion of him, and he felt the extreme delicacy 
there was in alleging Eva's painful position before 
her face, as an excuse for the error. Bus was the 
more puzzled, because with all her want of memory, 
and her visionary state, Eva was generally so silent, 
guarded, and truthM. 

While a strange silence embarrassed the other 
two, Eva gently drew her hand from Bus's grasp, 
and looking up into Laurence's face with her pecu- 
har expression, said, — 

" Good bye. And if she is Icjss sad to-morrow, 
we will all ramble together, and I will lead you to 
even brighter spots than the lake in the valley." 
Dropping his band, the strange girl glided gently 
away, leaving the men behind her as embarrassed 
as men could well be. 

^' I can assure you," Laurence said at last, read- 
ing the other's thoughts in his face, " that I never 
met her until to-day." 

** Strange ! Eva Falconer is not prone *to make 
friends with persons never seen before. I am bound 
to believe you, Renyon, and can only imagine that 
those so painfully afflicted as she is, are gifted with 
apirit-meetings unknown to us sober individuals.'^ 
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He tried to seem cheerful, but there was an * 
effort in it, something in the past scene pained 
him. 

"I think Oabriella is in the study; we will go 
and seek her, if you please," he added, moving 
away, followed by Laurence. 

It was the strangest welcome to a bridegroom 
elect, the strangest arrival for one. Both felt this, 
and Rus, the ever good and well-intentioned Rus, 
tried to persuade himself that it was the perplexity 
of his mind, consequent upon his meeting with Eva 
in so unexpected a manner, that had occasioned the 
other's seeming coldness towards Gabriclla. 

They found the one they sought in the library, 
and, whatever the hard battle with herself might 
have been, none on earth had witnessed it, and the 
end for which she had fought was attained. Ga- 
briella was perfectly calm and collected in her man- 
ner, and received Laurence kindly; but more likei 
the merest acquaintance, than one to whom she 
would soon be giving the dearest title upon earth, 
when two truly love. 

Laurence, on the contrary, had never before been 
so demonstrative in his pleasure at meeting her; 
for, on his young warm heart were graven the kind- 
nesses and affection spoken of by poor Eva; 
nothing touches a man more, if he be worthy 
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the name^ than warmth of feeling shown by a 
woman to any afflicted being. 

*' Laurence has been escorting Eva home/^ Rus 
said^ from two motives, the first was to apologize 
for his delay in coming, the other, to warm her 
affections towards one who had been kind to the 
creature she loved. And his purpose seemed at- 
tained, judging by the smile with which she 
thanked him. 

"Poor Eva !^' she said, "I have neglected her 
to-day, I have not felt well." 

'^ The meeting is over," thought Laurence, as he 
dressed for dinner, and hcTsighed deeply; "it is the 
last, for I suppose we shall part no more until the 
final one she spoke of — will Gabriella carry that 
resolution out ?" 

Man^s indifference answered : 

" So be it — I care not." 

And then he fell into a strangely-rambling 
reverie, in which all that had passed between him- 
self and Eva appeared lit up by the wondrous light 
of her heavenly eyes, and a man might well be 
pardoned for thinking, " If Eva were not mad, what 
a being she would be to create love ! " 

Eva was not mad — we have said it before, but, at 
that moment, Laurence deemed her so. 
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It will be readily imagined that one so wandering, 
so apart from the rules and observances of a house- 
hold^ as Eva naturally would be from her state^ had 
to be sought for, and reminded of the hours of 
meals. Much then did all wonder that day, in the 
half-hour before dinner, when she entered the 
drawing-room quietly, unobtrusively, but yet, to all 
appearance, as sanely as any there ; but though she 
came, all else was pantomime — the statue never 
spoke. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'* Not a patient, thank Heaven ! my dear doctor/' 
exclaimed Miss Straggles, in a pleasant tone, as she 
entered Dr. ChepstoVs study one morning; "only a 
friend.'' 

" Delighted to see you, my dear Miss Straggles," 
answered the little man,^ as he pressed the spinster's 
bony hand in both his own — at the same time we 
must candidly acknowledge that he would rather 
have held a patient's five fingers in his grasp, w,hich 
would daintily have slipped one pound one into his 
palm. Yet he liked Miss Straggles, in a politic 
point of view, for there are many and various points 
by whith we like persons. 

A politic point of vipw, because if she never 
slipped a guinea into his palm herself, she induced 
many others to do so, by recommendation. The 
doctor and Miss Straggles were about the only twain 
of our personages left in town so late in the season. 

" I have come, my dear doctor," resumed she, 
"to ask you to accompany me this evening to a 
most charming tea-party at the house of my very 
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particular friend Mrs. Twaddy ; we have the greatest 
hopes of securing the presence of that sweet man, 
Mr. Downie, who will give one of his spirited and 
thrilling discourses in the course of the evening. 
But this, of course, is a secret between us, for 
were it known, the street would be thronged to 
greet that sweet, humble man ; and he has a horror 
of notoriety, simple-minded creature I ^' 

" Dear me, how very much I regret that it will 
be totally out of my power to come ! '' answered the 
little man, with a '^humph,^* which might have 
been variously interpreted. "Not,^' he quickly 
added, '^ so much for the sake of that most excellent 
creature, Mr. Downie, as for the pleasure of meet- 
ing you, my dear Miss Straggles, and the inesti- 
mable Mrs. Twaddy — ^but ^^ 

'' I can take no excuse I" cried his visitor, play- 
fully ; ^' you must come.'' 

^' Believe me ^^ &c., &c. 

Bat all the words were blanks, overwhelmed by 
the volubility of Miss Straggles' determination that 
*^ nothing would excuse him." 

Seeing the utter impossibility of making a word 
intelligible. Doctor Chepstow reached a paper from 
his desk, and held it before Miss Straggles' eyes. 
But that lady had only her own very unnatural 
ones to see with ; unnatural we justly term them. 
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for they refused to work well in her declining years, 
for one who had given them much labour of love in 
youth, to try and win a husband by their bright 
glances. 

"Bless me!" cried she, fumbling in her pocket 
for her spectacle-case, and at the same time blink- 
ing at the paper before her, '^ do I see aright ? 
Lakelands! What is it?'' 

" I'll read it for you, my dear friend ; 'tis a tele- 
graphic message, running thus, — 'Doctor Chep- 
stow's attendance is immediately required at Lake- 
lands.'" 

'^ Good gracious, doctor, what can it be ? Have 
you any idea ? I trust," she continued, as ' he 
shrugged his shoulders at every question, negatively, 
''that nothing dreadful has happened? But it 
would not surprise me, not in the least. I always 
said that family would be a nine days' wonder. 
Let us pray, my dear friend, that that desperate 
young person, his reputed ward, has not been 
guilty of some fresh atrocity; or her wretched 
victim, Mr. Laurence, who is down there, I hear, 
not committed suicide in despair ; — 'Or that poor mad 
creature, the girl Falconer, not cut half-a-dozen 
throats, and her own into the bargain. Let us 

pr " 

. " I do not think it likely," hastily interrupted 
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the doctor^ before she had found breath to oom* 
mence another catalogue of grievances and imaginary 
horrors, "else they would have sent for a surgeon, 
not for me, to sew up the windpipes/' 

"Oh, dear!'' she uttered, shudderingly, "how 
horribly you talk — sew up windpipes I Oh, dear ! 
I shall dream all night, I know, that I feel a hand 
on my throat." 

Might the little man hope to be forgiven if in 
his heart he, for a moment thought, suffering as he 
was from the infliction of her tongue, that if any 
windpipe were severed, and a substitute could be 
offered, he would have proposed Miss Straggles' ? 

"No, I fear," he said at last, "'tis that poor 
mad girl who has broken out." 

"Broken out, did you say ? Then it is true that 
the monster. Captain Templar, keeps his victim 
chained in a dark room ?" 

"My dear Miss Straggles, I didn't say so; pray 
do not misunderstand me." 

" No, no, depend upon it I will not ; " and her 
head wagged sagaciously up and down. 

"And when do you leave, doctor?" she said, 
after a pause. 

" At once, my dear friend, at once." 

" Good gracious ! ! ! " 

"What is it?" exclaimed the startled doctor, 
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turning round in alarm at her sudden excla- 
mation. 

" I have just bethought me — I had a most dear 

and particular friend at , which is the nearest 

village to Lakelands, a perfect saint she was; I 
have not seen her for years; I will start to-morrow 
— my presence in the neighbourhood might be of 
use to you in any embarrassing position/^ 

We have said the doctor had his own little 
private reasons for liking the fellowship df Miss 
Straggles^ if we may be pardoned for using any 
masculine term in allusion to one so severed from 
mankind^ and likely to remain so, as that lady. 

And so it was agreed upon^ that the doctor 
should start at once, and Miss Straggles attend her 
tea-party that evening to entreat the united prayers 
of her friends, that all at Lakelands might see the 
error of their ways, and repent. 

It was a very sweeping supplication, and required 
a good strong broom, like the one in that lady^s use^ 
wherewith to brush up sinners. Charity was the 
handle, but it did not fit very tightly in the socket 
of the implement in question. 

We may here add, that next day Miss Straggles 
did go down, and found, to use her own expresision, 
that her " saintly friend *' had been ^' taken away,^^ 
but whether by grim Death, or her friends, was never 
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more fully explained. All that was perfectly com- 
prehensible was^ that she was gone, and so Miss 
Straggles went to the village of . 

We cannot reason upon Love successfully with 
the sane^ and still less hope to do so with those 
whose mind is not in a perfectly healthy state. 
Curious it is, that what makes one mad, gives 
lucidity of thought to another. 

Vain would it be to argue how the thing came to 
pass: the fact alone was incontrovertible. Some 
secret harmony from Laurence's heart had found an 
echo in Eva^s, and touching upon the chord of 
memory, so long in disuse, had done more than all 
her physicians had achieved. Eva remembered — 
not the passages of woe, long forgotten — but her 
thoughts budded anew in beautiful fancies, like an 
infant's realized dream of Heaven, when face to face 
with unveiled Majesty above. 

Memory to her opened its fairy palaces of loveli- 
ness, only from the hour in which she had sat with 
Laurence by the lake in the valley. Surely never 
was there a better sentiment ever selected than the 
one which makes pity kin to love ; not ne^t of kin, 
for those may not wed, but that sweet distance of 
relationship which makes two created beings har- 
monize, as we hear no two voices blend in song like 
those of sisters. 
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Laurence sincerely pitied Eva — the cause of her 
sad state was in itself so calculated to excite the 
feeling of commiseration, which, even without her 
gentle loveliness, would have troubled his spirit. 
It could not be conveyed to any one's mind, the 
loneliness Laurence had felt on arriving at Lake- 
lands, before he met Eva. fius Templar he liked 
and admired, but the motive of his visit was so re- 
pugnant, at moments, to his heart, that he felt as if 
hope, and the desire of living, had alike deserted 
him. It was on a mind so weary, that the peculiar 
tone of Eva's madness, as it was termed, fell like a 
refreshing dew. She was something to shield, care 
for, and lure from her melancholy ; between these 
feelings and love there were not many steps, for 
love takes so many forms — with some it is protec- 
tion ; with others, slavery. 

Kenyon Laurence's heart turned towards a crea- 
ture as lone as himself. He yearned to see those 
grave lips smile with joy, and to be the giver of 
that gentle rejoicing. 

Eva was so much an object of mere compas- 
sionate care at Lakelands, that the beautiful quick- 
ening of her mind from torpidity, was for some 
time unnoticed. Her regularity in coming at ap- 
pointed times, as others did, passed completely 
without observation after the first day or two. Lau- 
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rence could not see anything so extraordinary in 
this^ for .he had come a stranger to Lakelands^ and 
never knew her otherwise. 

We have said^ at first it surprised those accus* 
tomed to her^ and then it came so naturally, that it 
was merely supposed to he the action on her mind 
of novelty^ and a strange face. 

Pleased with her less lonely and melancholy wan- 
derings, which at last Rus could not fail to notice 
in one he so much loved^ he said to Gabriella — 

'^ When you have left on your wedding tour, I 
think I, too, shall start for the Continent, accom- 
panied by my poor Eva; change of scene will be- 
nefit her, I feel convinced, from the improvement 
in her since we have been less alone/' 

Gabriella replied concisely, as she ever did, when 
the subject of her marriage was touched upon. 

" I should do so,*' she said— reserving to herself 
her own intentions about that marriage. 

It will be readily imagined, that, since Laurence's 
arrival, Gabriella went less abroad; she remained 
almost entirely in her own room, and thus it was 
that her lover's wanderings were more unnoticed. 

Bus had much to occupy his time, and, consider- 
ing Laurence as completely at home, he left him to 
himself, perfectly satisfied in his mind, that if Ga- 
briella, in pursuance of a plan laid down, as he 
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fancied^ by the obstinacy of her character, kept 
aloof from her intended husband, marriage would 
reconcile all. .^ 

How blindly was he hurrying on events ! — and all 
in the kindness of his heart. One evening — ^how it 
came to pass neither were responsible for: one thing 
is certain, that it was totally unpremeditated;-^ 
one evening, Laurence and Eva found themselves 
by the lake in the valley, watching the gorgeous 
sunset which lit up all around in splendour. Uown, 
down the ball of fire was descending below the 
horizon. 

A certain nervous tremor came over Laurence — 
that feeling we often see in excitable natures — the 
strong, ardent desire to stay something which 
is on the point of disappearing, even if done by 
violence.^ 

Until that hour, even though he himself had 
noticed many startling proofs of memory in Eva — 
the recollection of a flower given, a kinder word 
than usual spoken — still, it had never entered into 
his mind, that love, beyond a preference, could find 
a place in her bosom. 

There was a pride in his heart when he looked 
upon her, the pride of a noble nature, which feels 
that it has been made serviceable to a fellow*crea- 
-ture ; and then, too, the task was not a very painful 
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one, to minister to a soul diseased, when that soul 
was encased in a form so fair as Eva's. 

On this evenings as they sat side by. side in that 
almost childish conversation which he selected when 
with her, believing her incapable of well compre- 
hending any other without an effort which might 
pain and confuse her, the nervous feeling we have 
spoken of came over him. When he saw the sun 
disappearing, it seemed to him as if the happy 
feeling at his heart, with Eva beside him, would 
sink below the horizon too, and only grey twilight 
remain, to be followed by dark night. 

Watching it eagerly, the words involuntarily 
escaped him of— 

" Not yet— oh, not yet ! '' 

An^ he raised a hand, as if to accomplish the 
Impossible, and stay it. 

He could not have bidden the sun stand still, 
else would he gladly have done it, and never have 
gone beyond the present moment, which was hurry- 
ing him towards the end of September, when the 
wedding was to take place. 

" Not yet— oh, not yet ! '^ he uttered aloud. 

Eva gazed at him, as if she were the sane person 
and he the madman. 

'' I have startled you,'' he said, turning from the 
golden orb before him, to gaze on the almost an- 
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gelic creation beside him, ^hose rich golden hair 
shone, all threads of ore^ in the xays of the setting 
sun. " Oh, not yet, indeed ! '^ he continued, gazing 
with intense admiration at her, and for the instant 
forgetting her childish mind, as he deemed it. 
" Not yet, for surely, never was there a moment 
created, so calculated to show all your wondrous 
beauty, as the present one. Forgive me I " he con- 
tinued, folding his arms around her as if she were 
mad, or a child, in either case warranting his pro- 
tecting affection, ^' I forgot to whom I was talking. 
I have startled you/^ 

It was more than the rays of the sun on her 
cheek. Eva blushed deeply. 

" Has," she asked, looking up in his face with 
the candour of a beautiful nature, which, as yet, 
has met with no harsh friction of the world to 
blunt it (for be it kept in view, past events of pain 
were not now remembered), ^'has another a right 
to hear such words from you, and not I ^^\ 

He could not answer for a moment — the question 
was both painful and perplexing; he thought of 
Gabriella; and then, again, this girl's perfect sanity 
of look and manner awoke him to a fact, that she 
was less deranged in fancy than he had thought 
her. How much in a moment rushed through his 
mind ! Many things that he had uttered to this 
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poor child^ which would never have passed his lips 
had he deemed that she could affix a meaning to 
them afterwards^ to cause her pain. 

But, oh 1 there is so much sophistry even in the 
best heart! Laurence argued — "Gabriella has no 
right — she does not love me, I never professed an 
affection for her. Only a wife in name will she ever 
be to me. If my friendship *^ (so he called it) " can 
soothe this poor child, I ought not to withhold it; 
and, moreover, beyond the momentary and present 
impression, she remembers nothing !" 

But the memory of this interview was never lost 
to Eva, the first was well remembered, and this, 
their last meeting, too, by the lake in the valley. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Oh, no one has a claim upon my love but your 
dear self, Eva ! '' whispered the youth, folding his 
arms round the girl beside him. 

He expected some childish reply, such as a loving 
infant might make, but he felt the waist he clasped 
thrill, even as it gently strove to withdraw itself 
from his arm, but he clasped her nearer and dearer 
at each fond pressure to his bosom, until she rested, 
blushing in maiden bashfulness, on his shoulder, 
half exhausted by that love struggle and her own 
great joy. 

"Eva, my beloved P' he whispered; his heart 
beat so wildly, that the throbbing words came in 
broken accents ; how dear is the first breath — the 
first of impassioned love. It comes stainless of all 
thought of future care from the heart. Nothing 
mars it — no dream of deceit, of coldness, or chang- 
ing; it gushes forth, a diamond fountain over 
fiowers, each one a gemmed memory ever after. 

" First and passionate love, it stands alone, 
Like Adam's recollection of his fall.*' 
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Could Eva dream for a moment of questioning 
whether she was beloved, and would for ever be 
so? 

She glanced with her eyes of limpid blue up in 
the face hanging over her— those two fair young 
faces, on which guilt had not yet traced one line I 
And then at Nature and Youth's loving command 
they met, and a first kiss sealed that pure first love. 
Who might rend them asunder then ? 

It was not till the dusk of evening was over- 
shadowing them, that a shade, too, came over Lau- 
rence's heart. 

His first thought, strange to say, was not of 6a- 
briella. He started, and wrenched apart the en> 
circling arms which he had wound around that meek 
girl, and a pain so keen shot through his heart, 
that an agonized exclamation burst from him; it 
arose from the thought that he had betrayed the 
creature who had so generously confided herself to 
him, not in actual deed, but in all that was dearest 
to woman — her first fond aflection ; for what return 
could he make her? He felt as one might feel 
who had wronged the dead; for was Eva, the 
visionary, not dead to all power of defending her- 
self ? He had robbed her of her peace of mind, 
for he truly said, "She can never forget this hour;'' 
and he felt as if now memory would be her curse. 
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Amidst all these agonizing thoughts, another 
jtrose, far worse — he must marry Gabriella, and 
^hat could Eva then be to him ? 

An impulse almost of madness induced him to 
rise up from beside her, and fly her and all ; but he 
turned and looked again, and before the thought of 
flight had ta.ken a positive form, his arms had ouce 
again strained her to his breast, on which that 
beautiful head reposed in perfect cdhfidence, and 
his lip uttered passionately, " We will never part, 
Eva — never! ^^ 

" We never could,'^ rose murmaringly to his ear, 
while a soft, glad smile, the Jirst, stole over her 
face, as she leant back her head an instant, and 
stole a look at her lover ; " for how could we live 
apart now?'' 

Even in their after hours, it was long before 
Laurence knew Eva to be as sane as she really was, 
for if the first cause of sorrow was forgotten, its 
effect remained, tinging all with reserve and com- 
parative silence. And this woe was not spared to 
her in her trials, of, by degrees, remembering the 
pasf, even though she never . spoke of it, for a 
soothing balm was beside the pain — " Laurence will 
shield me from all/' 

It will seem strange, perhaps, that Rus Templar 
remained blind to the nature of the affection 
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between Eva and Laurence. He judged all by his 
own hearty and said, '^The boy's kind spirit is 
interested for one so afflicted ; he is very good to 
her/' 

The most awakening proof he had of her me- 
mory's return was when she one day called him 
" brother." He noticed it to Gabriella, the silent 
and observing Gabriella, and she replied, " Do not 
wonder, or longer deceive yourself. Eva is not 
mad ; she has awakened from sorrow and darkness 
to light and joy." 

'* What can you mean V^ 

'^'Tis not for me to tell you. Some day you will 
discover it yourself" 

*' What can you mean?" he repeated; "what a 
strange girl you are ! Pray tell me your thoughts." 

" My thoughts ? You will know them well soon, 
perhaps, but my present ideas I cannot reveal. 
They are as open to your observation as to my 
own ; were I to utter them, you would treat me as 
the visionary." 

Gabriella had truly read the hearts of both 
Laurence and Eva, and it is not to be wondered 
at if she kept her ideas to herself, for it seemed 
to her an unexpected road by which to escape the 
fate pursuing her ; and more secluded became her 
existence daily, with the thought uppermost that 
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the a£fection of the other two would at last urge 
them to fly^ and Laurence himself break those 
threatened bonds^ so hateful to her. Vainly Bus 
expostulated on her seclusion^ urging the pain it 
must necessarily inflict upon Laurence. 

" I would pain or grieve no one/' she uttered^ 
looking in his face with her dark eyes^ now lit 
up with a most sorrowing expression^ *' whatever 
may be inflicted upon me in mistaken kindness. 
And believe this^ that Kenyon Laurence and I per- 
fectly understand each other : if any one grieves^ 
His not he.'' 

^'Inexplicable girl I" Kus answered^ shrugging 
his shoulders \ " who could understand you ? " 

"Heaven, and my own heart, both equally 
fuffering — the one at the necessity, in its wisdom, 
of inflicting punishment on the innocent; the other, 
from having to bear all, and, controlling every 
pulse, be still, until Fate's workings are ended." 

" Great Heaven ! " he exclaimed, impatiently ; 
" why you are less sane than poor Eva." 

" You have said it. Templar," she rejoined, with 
a bitter laugh ; '^ you have indeed said it." 

Mrs. Page, the shrewd woman of the wqrld, 
after keenly watching the current of events, in 
her character of almost a mother to Gabriella, 
ventured at last to expostulate with Rus Templar. 
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''It cannot be that you are ignorant/' she said, 
''of the girPs unmitigated repugnance to the 
match; what can you hope for in urging it?'' 

" Her honour demands it." 

" Her honour is unsullied^ except in the eyes of 
scandal," was the reply ; " and far better defy the 
world, knowing one's own innocence, and trust 
to Heaven, than seem guilty by bowing down 
before evil tongues. Oh, Captain Templar, I be- 
seech you, let not this ill-omened marriage take 
place I " 

" My dear Mrs. Page, believe me, I know 6a- 
briella. You are wrong in your conjectures." 

"I am right, Captain Templai*. I can read a 
girl's heart." 

" Not hers. If the marriage is so very repug- 
nant to her feelings, let her say so;" and he turned 
away. 

Did Eus Templar guess the heart's secret of the 
girl, and only see a cure in her union with Lau- 
rence ? Certain is it, that he was too good a man 
to have urged a thing upon her, wilfully, for her 
misery. 

It was from a feeling of delicacy, then, on the 
part of Mrs. Page, that the preparations for this 
ill-starred- marriage were conducted as quietly as 
possible. In them Gabriella took no part. AU 
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that it was necessary to have done^ was accomplished 
without consultiDg the one most interested ; and to 
the last Mrs. Page hoped and trusted that it would 
never take pkce. 

" Do as you will, Mrs. Page,'' Oabriella said, the 
only time the other attempted to consult her ; " all 
you dp will be rightly done, but pray never ask me 
again what it shall be/' 

And thus time and events progressed towards the 
end, and the two principal personages in this drama 
of life left themselves completely in the hands of 
Fate, without an effort to rush away from the ava- 
lanche bearing down upon them. 

It is a strange thing how little moral courage is 
at our own command. In some circumstances how 
energetically we can act, when, had we but em- 
ployed a tithe of that strength in the first instance, 
so much evil would have been averted I Laurence, 
taken unawares by the fascination of Eva — poor, 
loving Eva ! — ^who clung to him, not alone as her 
lover, but as the one to whose affectionate care she 
owed her return to a healthy state of mind — 
Laurence found it impossible to flee from or resist 
her. Hl5 gave himself up to the bliss of giving 
health and tone to that gentle mind ; and when all 
had been accomplished^ and their love the dearer 
for the mystery and clouds surrounding it-r — 
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Oh I strange formation of man's mind ! Like as the 
Indian cuts and hews his flesh before his idol ; like 
as the widow mounts the funeral pile^ and the 
monk in mistaken sanctity castigates himself^ so 
man often delights in some fearful self-sacrifice and 
punishment^ from a morbid notion that he is doing 
right. 

Had Laurence but resisted^ he might have 
soothed aud saved^ without subjecting Eva and 
himself to the frightful ordeal they had after- 
wards to pass through. 

There came a day, when he was forced to stand 
before her^ and tell her he had deceived her ; that 
they, who were never to have parted, must separate 
for ever — say farewell : as if the heart could do so I 
The lips may give utterance to such words, but the 
heart repudiates them ; and ever, ever lingers over 
those dear severed memories, from which it drew 
its life and health, thenceforth hovering over it 
with raven wings, denoting the death of hope and 
joy. 

" Eva, I have deceived you. You have asked me 
more than once why I was here as one of you f It 
is, my beloved, and ever beloved Eva, that Fate had 
so willed it before we met, another had a claim, a 
heavy one, on my sense of honour.'^ 

The girl looked at him, and shook her head« 
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Love she knew and felt; it had soothed and 
blessed her ; called her mind from darkness to light. 
But what was this word honour — akin to some 
fearful but unknown evil which made her shudder ? 

"Eva/' he continued^ not coldly at hearty but 
with the desperation of despair^ "I have been a 
villain to yon. I have won your afifections, not 
cruelly or wilfully — it was the involuntary act of 
the moment's impulse, to admit my love for you — 
and now, Eva, we must part ! " 

Part ! — she comprehended that now. It had the 
sound to her heart that a bleak, dark, stony road 
has of pain to a naked foot. She had parted from 
reason awhile, but; it had come again, not too 
bright to dazzle, but subdued and beautiful. But 
this being before her — this soul of her* soul — if 
she parted from it, would it ever come again ? 

A dizziness came over her sight, a strange,, wild 
confusion in her brain, like mad, riotous voices, 
laughing incoherently at her. She grasped his 
arm, and a smile, the most painful to behold, dis- 
torted, if anything could distort a face so har- 
monious, as she said, " You would try me ; but 'tis 
a fearful proof you put me to ! " And her whole 
frame quivered. 

How futile was it, in a man, to hope he might 
soothe a woman under such circumstances, or re- 
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concile her to suffering bo acute^ until Time had 
seared the Wound^ or Friendship had poured in its 
oil and wine to heal ! 

Where was friendship for her then ? The girl 
she had loved was the one innocently to inflict an 
incurahle wound. Friendship? — where could she 
find it ? Words she had not in which to ask where 
it might be found. But the same instinct of self- 
preservation which makes us shrink from the 
reptile^ made her sink on her knees^ and raise her 
hands on high^ as she uttered — 

"Help me I'' 

Who may tell what would pass between Heaven 
and an afflicted creature's soul under such circum- 
stances ? 

Eva arose. One look she fixed upon him— one 
long look of suffering; and then she turned 
away. 

Lnurence could not see her go thus. He sprang 
after her. 

" Eva, hear me I'' he cried hurriedly. " I am not 
the wretch you think me. I am tied down — forced 
to act as I do — ^hear me, for mercy's sake ! " And 
the big tears rolled down the boy's cheeks — for 
little more was he. 

" I havf heard,'' she uttered, as her hands, icy 
cold, slid from his grasp ; " I have heard." 
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And she turned away. 

That night, Eva was in a high fever and de- 
lirious; and Bus^ in agonized amazement, tele- 
graphed for Dr. Chepstow. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The events of the last chapter brought Doctor 
Chepstow and his friend Miss Straggles to York- 
shire. 

Before the little man, however, arrived, the fever 
had abated, and Eva had sunk into a state of utter 
prostration and silence. 

It would be impossible to describe the agony of 
Laurence. His position was a thousand times 
more painful, from the necessity he laboured under 
of concealing Jiis feelings out of delicacy towards 
Gabriella, who was watching the current of events 
with an anxiety which may be conceived; for all 
her hopes were cast on the chance of Laurence 
either openly breaking his engagement with her- 
self, or else eloping with Eva. 

But the girl argued, judging from her own im- 
petuous nature, and not by the code of honour, 
which, if it admits of much expansion in ^ome 
cases, is fearfully narrow in others. A man may 
win a girl's affections, and leave her for ever with 
a blight upon her heart; but if, even unwittingly, 
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he has compromised her name, he is boand in 
honour to give her his own in exchange, because 
what the world does not see is nothing (we speak 
of the first case) ; but what it has offensively laid 
before its chaste vision must be remedied : the only 
crimes in the world, with many, are those which we 
have not the tact to conceal. 

The French idea has, unhappily, gained too much 
ground with us : " Always respect appearances/' 
The rest is nothing. 

All the false and worldly notion of honour we 
have alluded to, forced upon Laurence the heart- 
breaking necessity of sacrificing Eva. 

And so the preparations for the marriage marched 
forward with hasty strides, while Eva, the supposed 
visionary, if not lunatic, sat by in deathlike silence, 
looking on ; yet the word is scarcely applicable, for 
a proof, if one were wanting, of how completely 
the soul looks through the eyes, Eva, as in the time 
of her tottering reason, never raised hers to any 
face about her. 

Dr. Chepstow, it will be obvious to all, could not 
remain the whole time of Eva's illness at Lake- 
lands; but having been called in from the first, 
in consequence of his reputed skill in cases of 
alienation of mind. Bus was naturally anxious he 
should continue in attendance upon her, so the 

VOL. II. E 
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little man ran^ on telegrams^ from London to Lake- 
lands continually. 

Now, though Miss Straggles had found her dear 
friend " taken away/' it was no earthly reason why 
she should take herself from a neighbourhood so 
abounding in mystery, and its consequent excite- 
ment. 

Dr. Chepstow informed her that certainly some 
stirring event was about to be enacted at Lake- 
lands — a wedding; but who the contracting par- 
ties would be, he was incapable of judging from 
all he had been enabled to glean. 

Laurence's residence there added to the per- 
plexity of her conjectures. They said it was for 
the sake of shooting, but she did not believe it; 
or, if that had been the excuse for asking him 
down, the plot was deeper than most persons 
would imagine. It was too evident that some 
flirtation, when Rus was in town, existed be- 
tween him and that very incorrect Mrs. Kenyerd, 
whose partiality, too, for young Laurence was a 
secret to no one. 

Not in the least would she wonder some day 
to hear that Rus Templar had accidentally shot his 
friend Laurence, mistaking the cap of his shooting 
costume for the back of a hare, as he crouched to 
earth. London was dreadfully dull just now; 
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she could do no better than remain in Yorkshire 
awhile^ especially as she had been enabled to build 
Tip and establish snug little tea-parties in the vil- 
lage, on the exalted fame of her dear friend, who 
had been " taken away/^ 

A happier thought could never have entered any 
mind, as the ablest means of discovering all that 
took place at Lakelands; for the parish church 
was in this village, and some of the family came 
every Sunday. 

We fear, indeed, that Miss Straggles^s devotions 
were most sadly disturbed, as she sat in a quiet 
comer, closely veiled from their observation, but 
watching Lakelands' pew, as only old maids like 
her, watch persons— on the point of doing what 
they never will be engaged in accomplishing — 
" about to marry/' 

One day Doctor Chepstow thought that Captain 
Templar and Mrs. Page were going to commit the 
deed. Then came rumours of Laurence and Eva, 
who had been seen late in the evening together at 
the lake in the valley — ^which gave Miss Straggles a 
new subject for prayer, to hope that he had not 
been a villain — and she wagged her head signifi- 
cantly as she spoke. 

It is truly astonishing in what atrocious and 
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muddy channels your very good people often allow 
their surmises to dabble. 

One day the doctor (for he always looked in upon 
her as he came from the railway) informed her that 
he had once again arrived, per telegram, some one 
else was ill — young Laurence, he believed. 

" Oh I Doctor,^' Miss Straggles uttered, in a 
doleful and reproachful tone, ''you won't believe 
me, but assuredly, a nine days* wonder is brew- 
ing at that house. Young Laurence ill — he'll die, 
depend upon it. ' If any marriage takes place 
there, PU eat my head off!*' 

For the occasion she had assumed the ^character 
of the old witch in the churchyard, when Lucy 
Ashton was married. 

However, on this day, her impatience was so in- 
tense to know -all the affair which had brought the 
doctor down again, that she could not rest in the 
village until his return, but wandered towards Lake- 
lands, to catch him coming back. Long and long 
she turned and returned — what was fatigue to a, 
mind so anxious? Mind killed matter, another 
moral triumph, and hour after hour sped away 
as she sat, sometimes on the trunk of a tree, some- 
times reckoning her weary steps, and yet the doc- 
tor came not — but dusk did, and symptoms of a 
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storm, too. While her mind was filled with gloomy 
thoughts^ every passage choked up with horrors — a 
perfect Madame Tussaud's chamber of them — Doc- 
tor Chepstow was sitting at table, heartily enjoying 
his dinner. 

It was an error of his imaginative mind to sup- 
pose that some one besides Eva had been taken iD. 
*Twas Eva, still Eva, who had alarmed Rus by a 
threatened return of her fever. No one could 
readily imagine all he suffered at her relapse into 
gloom and melancholy, now far worse than before, 
for she remembered. All was an enigma to him, an 
insoluble riddle. 

Finding her calmer and better, the little doctor 
sat down to eat and drink. 

*' 'Twas the electricity in the air," he whispered 
to Rus, as he swallowed a glass of sherry, '^ which 
brought on an attack of her symptoms, for," he 
added, " there is a storm a brewing." 

When this rotund little body descended at the 
railway, he always walked to Miss Straggles, and 
from the inn hired an easy and comfortable gig, in 
which he drove to Lakelands, preferring that to the 
inquisitiveness of Lakeland servants with their mas- 
ter's carriage. 

On this evening Rus urged him to have a con- 
veyance from his stables, affording shelter in case of 
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stoims, but Chepstow declined on various excuses. 
A man is seldom at a loss when he has an object to 
attain. The object now was to depart alone^ as he 
had a haunting vision of Miss Straggles waiting for 
him at the roadside^ possibly, yet he hoped sincerely 
that she had not put her threat into execution of 
coming to meet him ! 

But we have seen that the lady was faithful to 
her threat, and had wandered many a weary and 
anxious minute, awaiting the coming of the doctor, 
for what elderly maiden, endowed with the gift of 
curiosity, could have stayed at home, when by going 
out she would hear some much-wished-for news an 
hour sooner? The little man, and the rain, and the 
storm, arrived, all three together ! 

What was to be done ? Miss Straggles had her 
young umbrella, to which we have before alluded; 
but what umbrella, young, middle-aged, or old, 
could keep out such a storm as the one rioting 
above their heads, and playfully flinging down 
leaves and branches of trees upon theioa, as they 
endeavoured to shelter themselves ? — just as a tribe 
of monkeys dash down cocoa-nuts on the sailors' 
heads, who attempt to catch them. 

Yorkshire abounds in ruins, and glens, caverns, 
and old remains of Robin Hood's snug little shoot- 
ing boxes, as we may term them. 
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One of these^ in the shape of a Gothic sort of 
ruin, containing a solitary room, was at a little 
distance. 

The doctor had gallantly tucked up Miss Strag- 
gles in the best way possible in the gig, with the 
leathern apron, up to her chin, and very comical 
she looked peering over it. With all the energy, 
which a capital dinner, and a good glass of wine 
give, he drove up to the ruin, lifted out the damp 
bundle of clothes, which represented Miss Straggles, 
tied the horse to a tree, took the cushions in with 
them, and was well pleased when even a ruin stood 
between them and the teeming sky. 

He was a patient and forbearing little man, and 
did not wish Miss Straggles anywhere further off 
than Jericho, for having come to meet him ; and it 
is wonderful that he did not, for, as the moments 
fled and the night advanced, a fond imagination 
pictured to him how nice it would be to be sitting 
before — ^yes, before a fire, for rain is chilly, instead 
of the low, comfortless seat he enjoyed (?) on the 
floor of that ruin. 

Accustomed to suggest for, and minister to the 
accommodation of his patients, he, seeing small 
chance of soon getting away from the raging of the 
storm without, thought the best thing to be done, 
was to make themselves as comfortable as circum- 
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stances would admit of, within; so he settled the 
cushions on the floor, and themselves down on top 
of them. 

What thought could a mind, so limpid as hers, 
have of evil, or of scandal ? she who never dabbled 
in it, but was ever praying? I^one — she could 
dream of none. 

But we live in a very wicked world, everybody 
knows that, and all we can hope is, that when it is 
broken up, things may be mended. 

Roll went the thunder, until the ruin shook, 
threatening to bury them in bricks and mortar 
every moment. Flash upon flash of lightning lit 
up the whole interior of the place, and the terrified 
upturned faces of the doctor and his fair friend, 
both of them with spectacles on, which must have 
given them a very comical appearance to the Spirit 
of the Storm, as it rode on a thunderbolt over their 
heads. Miss Straggles was hysterical, for the very 
first time in her life, and felt inclined to go off in 
one of those screaming bewitchments, and drop for 
shelter in her terror, into the doctor's arms. 

She had just given her first little short sniffle by 
way of preface, when a noise without broke upon 
her ear. She stopped to listen (hysterics are inter- 
mittent, and we can play at fast and loose with them 
when «e//-created). 
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It was only the horse^ which, terrified by the 
storm, had broken loose and galloped off to its 
home, leaving them to reach theirs as best they 
might. 

Even in this trying circumstance, so used was the 
doctor to the gentleness of woman^s society, that 
nothing more energetic than '^ good gracious ! '* 
burst from him, as he raised his hands on 
high. 

Miss Straggles had just caught up the thread of 
hysteria, and was wooing it towards her, when the 
door, a mere plank which they had put up to keep 
out some of the storm, was dashed down, and in 
rushed a male figure and a flash of lightning at the 
same time, and, before a word of warning could be 
uttered, he stumbled over the couple on the floor, 
and the three, cushions and all, were in an instant 
laid prostrate. 

Miss Straggles did not go into hysterics now, there 
was no use doing so, she was the first to struggle to 
her feet, as an oath escaped the profane lips of the 
intruder, and she asked him how he dared thus 
insult a lady ? 

" A lady I " exclaimed the new comer. '* Then, 
by the powers of Moll Kelly, your ladyship has 
chosen a queer place to tip your grandeur in \" 

We need not speak of bloated cheeks and black 
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whiskers^ all will doubtless have recognized our 
friend, Davy Kelly. * 

"What do you mean, fellow?'' angrily de- 
manded Miss Straggles, arranging her disordered 
dress; while the little doctor muttered something 
incoherent, as he searched about for the cushions 
and his spectacles, which had fallen off in the 
scuf&e. 

'^ Well, I mean, my lady" retorted Davy, signi- 
ficantly, "that you seem, both of you, to have 
made yourselves pretty comfortable on the floor 
with the gig cushions, and sent the horse home by 
itself to tell them not to expect you just yet. And 
he's a very capital messenger, I can tell you; for 
I met him within a mile of the village, tearing 
away like mad, with the gig jingling at his heels, 
a first-rate screw and rattle, as ever I saw by a 
flash of lightning." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Miss Straggles, in her deep indignation, lost 
sight of consequences; but the doctor was more 
wary. This man must be living somewhere, and 
near; he had not fallen down, a human thunder- 
bolt, though he was like one to them — he must be 
conciliated. 

" The fact is,*^ began the little man, ^^ that your 
abrupt entrance has startled this lady. Our horse 
ran away, and we were sheltering from the storm/' 

" And how came it then'' — Davy asked, with an 
unbelieving wink, which a vivid flash revealed to 
both the others — " that you were so comfortable on 
the cushions, when I disturbed you, eh? Horses 
won't stand still, if you turn them loose on such a 
night as this; and what on earth you did it for 
beats Banagher. If you were a tidy young pair, 
a man might understand it ; but, by the powers ! 
for an elderly couple like you to get love-making in 
an old ruin, knocks me all to smithereens I " 

^' Oh, doctor ! " ejaculated the ungrateful and 
untruthful Miss Straggles, ^'see what you've 
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brought me to!^^ and she covered her maiden 
blushes with both hands. 

"The fact is/' uttered Dr. Chepstow, confused 
and agitated by this unmerited accusation, for he 
had brought her to nothing, she had come, only 
too willingly, to meet him. " The fact is '* 

But this fact was for ever a mystery. Before 
the little man had brought it to light, it died an 
untimely death; for his speech, and its thread 
of life, were severed by the abrupt entrance of two 
men, armed constabulary, with lanterns. 

There was a moment's complete silence, and that 
sufficed for those two experienced fresh arrivals to 
take notes of the whole party. 

" Bob, you were right, and I wrong,'' ejaculated 
one of them, addressing his companion in a contrite 
tone. ^^ They Aar birds out o' one nestus." 

"I always said so," was the self-sufficient re- 
joinder. 

Whiat "^' birds out of one mstus^^ meant was simply 
that they had lit upon a covey of the feathered 
tribe, which fly by night, and work by night too. 

*^Come, my fine feller!" cried the first speaker, 
advancing with a pair of handcuffs towards Davy 
Kelly, while his companion stood before the 
opening, "you may as well put on your brace- 
lets quietly ; we've brought them all the way from 
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Lunnun for you. Hands like yourn^ so sharp in 
penmanship, had better be tied up for a while/^ 

Davy tried to bluster, *' It was a mistake ; he 
was a gentleman/.' &c., &c, 

'' Yer Bavid Kelly, arn't yer ? '' asked the man. 
" If yer am't, why we'll ax yer pardin arterwards ; 
but now we must 'ave these 'ere bracelets on." 

And with an alertness which showed the ex- 
perienced practitioner, while he seemed to be doubt- 
ing, and gazed in the other's face, he seized both 
hands in a grasp of iron, and slipped the fetters 
over them. 

''I charge you with forgery," he said, "forgery 
of a cheque for £50." 

" And what har we to do with these two?" asked 
the other constable of his companion, "'specially 
thefarfy?" 

" Lady ! " laughed the man who held Kelly, " I 
shouldn't care to get a blow in the eye from a lady 
of that sort." And his gaze wandered most dis- 
respectfully over Miss Straggles's gaunt form. 
"Lady, indeed! — why any one, with half an eye, 
can see 'tis a man dressed up." 

In all jthe popular vocabulary of abuse, had the 
most frightful been selected wherewith to assail 
Miss Straggles, it would have been as nothing 
compared with this odious surmise. She was 
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positively incapable of speech — all she gave utter- 
ance to was a hoarse shriek — and then she was still. 

She a man ! The thing of all others she most 
despised^ except in the person of Dr. Chepstow. 
She mighty so great was her repugnance^ have ex- 
claimed with the bard — " Fd rather be a toad ! '* 

Kelly secured, his blustering demand of "Why 
this violence to a gentleman?'^ and threats of 
actions, fines, and imprisonments went for nought : 
the, constables treated them with utter contempt. 
Him disposed of, as we have said, they saw the 
others would be a lighter prey. 

" Come, my beauty ! '^ said the wretch who had 
vilified our fair friend so dreadfully, advancing to- 
wards her cautiously, but more at ease than his 
companion had been in securing David Kelly; "You 
won^t bite, will you, my precious darling ? I sus- 
pect that you were the cove that got into Squire 
Lucomb's house lately, on pretence of telling for- 
tunes, and, after hiding away in a closet, let in your 
pals when the family had gone to bed, and robbed 
the house.'* 

" Get away, you wretch 1 '* shrieked the furious 
spinster, as the man drew near to seize her. 

" What an artful dodge it is," observed he to his 
comrade, "to get a feller with a screechy voice, and 
dress him up like a woman ! '^ 
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" And what they can do with this here fat 'un, I 
don't know/' rejoined the other, as he secured the 
bewildered little doctor, who, to all his protestations 
and offers of proofs in his pocket, was met with a 
sneering, '^ We know all about that ! False papers, 
cards, and pocket-books; we're up to that dodge 
too." 

" Come, my brave chap, you may as well take it 
quietly," suggested the constable who had seized 
Miss Straggles' hands, as she resisted, kicking and 
screaming; "I've been watching you this week 
past, and thof I must say you're a clever 'un, to 
have started a prayer-meetin' and all that, yet you 
should have axed less about the great folks of the 
neighbourhood, and maybe you'd have escaped a 
while longed. But you riz'd my suspicions; and 
when my companion comed down from Lunnun, 
to look arter Kelly, and we found he too had put up 
at the inn, I said as how it wam't all right, thof I 
must say as how yer precious well got up as a 
female." 

Those kind of men always call women "a fe- 
male." It sounds oddly under some circumstances, 
as if an animal were designating a companion of 
its kind. 

In spite of threats, prayers, explanations, and 
resistance, the three were secured, and the con- 
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stables^ as soon as the storm had somewhat abated, 
fetched a light taxed cart, in which they had 
followed Kelly, and which had been tied to a hedge- 
stake, and mounted the three handcuffed individuals 
in it. 

Vainly the doctor implored them to drive him to 
Lakelands* 

'^No go!" said the constable. "You think 
youMl give us the slip down those dark lanes. No 
go, my friend. Gentlemen aja goes up to Captain 
Templar's, so they tell me, always return to the rail 
in one of his carriages ; they don't hire old ram- 
shackle tumble- down bosses and gigs at the village 
inn. 'Taint likely I And then to go into an old 
ruin ! What did yer go there for, if not to settle 
some wickedness atween ye all ? And I wonder 
a modest Mady,' like that ere one, warn't afeard 
to be alone in the ruin with you jolly chaps." And 
the two men laughed jocosely together. 

In country villages like , of course 'tis to the 

magistrate's house that all prisoners are taken. But 
when our two unfortunates (we do not class Kelly 

with them) arrived at , it was too late to take 

them before the magistrate, and, horrible to relate, 
Miss Straggles was locked up at the police station 
all night. 

As may naturally be supposed^ when they were 
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brought, up next morning before the magistrate, 
Dr. Chepstow and the lady had no difficulty in 
proving their freedom from any participation in 
David Kelly's crime; but who could clear them 
from the tongue of scandal, when it appeared that 
they had been found by the detained* prisoner 
seated on the gig-cushions in an old ruin, in the 
dark? An assignation it must have been. The 
storm offered no excuse; it was past. Persons 
scarcely remembered it, so soon does sunshine 
obliterate all memory of darkness, danger, storm, 
and night. 

And then, too, the frightful report got abroad, 
that Miss Straggles was no woman at all, but a 
man in disguise ; and dreadful was the insult to all 
modesty to think of the garments which had been 
cut out, sewn, and commented Upon in make and 
shape, before this, perhaps, man ! 

All was in commotion. Whether man or 

woman, a stain was on her name which nothing 
could again obliterate. 

Persons fancy town and country are so distinct, 
that you may commit murder in the one, and 
be a saint in the other. Tis a gross error ; crime 
unites the two most completely in one interest to 
discover and bring the criminal to justice. Be* 
sides, in this case one of the constables sent down 
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to look for Kelly was of the London force, and 
through his medium the whole affair got into the 
daily papers. Fancy the faces of those who read 
that Miss Straggles had been caught by the police 
in an old ruin, with Dr. Chepstow, seated on the 
gig-cushions I 

Oh, retributive justice! Who prayed for her, 
and by prayer promulgated the scandal? For 
there are many Misses Straggles in the world, who 
clothe a hideous sore, in beautiful raiment. 

No one could acquit her of a' grave suspicion ; 
and the very circumstance of having been taken for 
a man, was a crime of great magnitude in itself. 
The papers teemed with it ; she was the nine days' 
wonder which she had so gloomily prophesied for 
Lakelands. 

Strange and sad to relate, except with the very 
few. Dr. Chepstow's fame was unimpeached, and 
his patients numerous as ever. They said he must 
be a very clever man, to be sent for from town so 
far as Lakelands; but the fact is, that where a 
woman falls, a man too often is excused by the 
mass. 

With David Kelly things looked uglier. A man 
cannot live without money ; and though he had his 
own secret notion at heart, that a very short time 
would make him master of thousands, yet at that 
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moment he was grievously bereft of coin in every 
shape. We are alluding to a period prior to the 
episode in the Yorkshire ruin. 

Davy was wasp-like, not easily beaten oflf a 
luscious bunch of grapes ; and such his sister ap- 
peared in his eyes. 

Up to the barracks he went, and boldly entered 
Mrs. Wellard^s august presence. Frightful was the 
revolution in her blood when she saw him ; all her 
wrongs and injuries arose, not spectre-like, before 
her, but fattened, by long being brooded over. To 
him she owed the loss of all favour at the bar- 
racks; no longer laundress-in-chief, the officers' 
quarters were interdicted to her. The ruin to her 
reputation was something ; th%|k to her pocket was 
positively maddening, not alone in her earnings, but 
in what she had advanced Davy on a myth, like his 
word of honour, to treble the sum in repayment. 
And yet after all that he dared to come into her 
presence, and, like Oliver, ask for more ! 

She did not murder him, but she felt every in- 
clination to do so ; and certainly, if the will to do 
ought to be punished as severely as the actual deed, 
Mrs. Wellard deserved hanging. 

Davy had the bump of caligraphy, in whatever 
part of the skull it appears. He could not look 
upon writing without longing to read it. 
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On Mrs. Wellard's table lay a very dirty bit, 
crumpled and torn, but a name — a signature — 
caught his eye. Gentlemen when going out, officers 
more especially, leave written directions for their 
servants on the mantel-piece. It is an understood 
thing when master goes out, that he there leaves 
his orders for his absent man. 

Laurence had written a list, of things for Wel- 
lard^s guidance that morning, commissions, &c.; the 
whole signed "Laurence.^^ ^Twas this signature 
which caught Davy^s ever open eyes, and, unnoticed 
by the irate Mrs. Wellard, he secured it. That ac- 
complished, seeing no chance then of reconciliation, 
he rose, saying, " Well, Mary dear, if women will be 
wilful fools, they must. Some day — and mind, I 
warned you — ^you'll repent of your treatment of 
me.^^ 

With this prophecy, never to be fulfilled, he left 
her, — half penitent from cupidity excited, half 
indignant at cupidity frustrated by loss of fame. 

Home went Kelly, and sat down at a little 
rickety table, on which were pens, ink, and 
paper. 

Very particular hie was in what he wrote; letter 
by letter was studied. ^^ That '11 do, I think," he 
said, rubbing his hands as he surveyed his work ; 
'^he wouldnH know it himself! Til get it cashed. 
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and then off to Lakelands. In a week he is to be 
married ; and then will he prosecute Davy ? " 

And the saine demoniacal expression we have 
before noticed came over his face. 

We have also elsewhere alluded to the dark 
gentleman's propensity for leading folks into 
trouble, and then abandoning them. David Kelly 
had filled up the cheque stolen out of Laurence's 
desk, for fifty pounds, and aflSxed the latter's well- 
copied signature to it. 

Fearlessly he went to the bank, got it cashed, 
and came jauntily out. 

On duty that day before the door was a police- 
man, who had met and seen him in the lowest 
haunts of London life. 

The man hastened into the bank, inquired what 
the other's business had been, and then the before- 
unquestioned cheque was produced, and compared 
with others. 

" A forgery ! Stop the fellow ! " 

But "the fellow'' was beyond the constable's 
reach for awhile.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

If some women bave the fleetness of the hare in 
propagating scandal and ill-nature^ they have also 
the tenacity to life of the tortoise — a cart-wheel 
may go over them^ you think they must inevitably 
be crushed, but no, they pop out their dear little 
heads after the fashion of clown in the pantomime, 
when harlequin has thrown him into some obscure 
hole, with a pleasant emile, and a cheering assur- 
ance of " Here we are ! '* 

The affair of the police was Miss Straggles^ 
moral cart-wheel, but she was not crushed, she 
would pop up somewhere. In her mind Lakelands 
and Mrs. Kenyerd were so completely united in 
some mysterious way, that she felt if any one on 
earth would take her by the hand and raise her 
again on her Dorcasian pedestal, 'twould be that 
lady, but to reach her presence after the rebuff she 
had received, was the difficulty. 

But — maiden ladies and cats, generally, manage 
to fall on their legs, they (the ladies) having no bus- 
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bands or children to pull them down^ are wiry and 
springy. 

Mr. Kenyerd had carried oflf his wife to his seat 
near Leamington, where they were living in the 
greatest retirement. 

After her aflFair in Yorkshire, Miss Straggles 
started on a tour, and, among other places worthy 
of note, she had a longing to see Kenilworth and 
Warwick Castle ! She saw them — she had seen 
them before, but that was nothing, many places 
bear to be twice looked upon, especially with an 
object in view. She went to Leamington, too, and 
being ^'so near, trusted a visit to her ever-esteemed 
friend, Mrs. Kenyerd, would not be deemed an in- 
trusion. She had been on a visit in Yorkshire, 
close to Doncaster,'^ &c., &c. 

By what freemasonry between two so very oppo- 
site, did she know that those few words, written in 
a note to Mrs. Kenyerd, would make that lady's 
heart bound — poor captive ! — in her bosom ? The 
freemasonry, inherent to all women, married or 
single, which told her that all Yorkshire and its 
Ridings, for Mrs. Kenyerd, were comprised in one 
spot close to Doncaster — Lakelands. 

Mrs. Kenyerd's heart beat. 

"What had Miss Straggles actually done to 
her?'' 
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" Nothing/^ answered the wish, impelling her to 
see the other. 

" Why not receive her?^' suggested the heart. 

'' Why not, indeed !" responded inclination. 

"She has, perhaps, been at Lakelands 1^' 

Mr. Kenyerd had left home for a day^s shooting 
at a friend's, when this letter arrived. 

The consequence was, that Miss Straggles found 
herself seated beside Mrs. Kenyerd in her drawing- 
room, and, to her infinite delight, she discovered 
that that lady knew nothing of the police af- 
fair. 

Adeline seldom read more than that portion of 
the paper which spoke of fashionable changes, one 
might have fancied her an inveterate follower of 
fashion, but the thought lay deeper— Rus Templar 
was a star, and these never shoot about without 
their movements being recorded. Kenyerd was far 
too refined a man to read anything but political 
news. The police reports — Bah ! the very idea 
sickened him. 

So Miss Straggles arrived, and a few moments 
convinced her that Mrs. Kenyerd knew nothing of 
the gig-cushions and thunder-storm! Not that 
she would have dreaded that lady^s uncharitable 
comments, strange to say, though, to her . dear 
friends, she treated her as a fitting subject for 
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reprehensive prayer, yet, in her heart, she did her 
ample justice. 

^' You are a great traveller, Miss Straggles,^^ said 
Mrs. Kenyerd, -with a faint, but beautiful smile. 
There was something, too, very anxious in the ex- 
pression of her face. 

^^ I think every one, who can, should travel, my 
dear friend,^' was the response. " Travel enlarges 
the mind, and gives us so many opportunities for 
those awakening charities, without which we should 
slumber and sleep over the great work ! " — and she 
sighed. 

Now the other was not quite wide-awake to the 
technicalities of professional followers of charity, 
she was but an amateur herself, and, in her mind^s 
simplicity, she thought that Miss Straggles alluded, 
probably, to some elaborate counterpane she was 
knitting, and the completion of which was a 
trouble to her mind, to keep herself from slumber- 
ing over it. 

'^ I often wonder," she said, '^ at the patience of 
those who embark in so great an undertaking, I am 
sure / never could, for the very idea of it makes me 
quail; and don^t you think it a waste of time. Miss 
Straggles, when we should sleep quite as well, if 
the conscience is free from stain, under anything 
which had cost less pains ?" 

VOL. II. F 
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''Poor worldly-minded creature I '^ thought the 
visitor, and then added aloud — 

" But my sweet friend has too many calls upon 
her time to spend it in the like manner/^ 

"No, indeed, I have not,'' quickly answered 
Mrs. Kenyerd j " I often am disposed to envy those 
who find amusement in such occupations — I never 
could/' 

" It would not be charitable to surmise what her 
AMUSEMENTS hereafter may be !" sighed the other, 
shaking her head as if to disperse wicked thoughts 
about her neighbours, and the future. 

"But you spoke of Yorkshire in your note," 
suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Kenyerd j "have you 
been there long?" 

"A few weeks. I made some new and valued 
friends there, and " 

" 'Tis a beautifully wild part of England, is it 
not?" hastily interrupted her hostess, dreading 
Miss Straggles' rambles among friends. 

" Lovely, my dear friend ; lovely. Some of the 
old monasteries, sites, and abbeys, are exquisite. I 
often wished myself " 

"And the family seats?" quickly asked the poor 
bird, hovering over the trap which had been spread 
for her ; " some of those, at present occupied, are 
very beautiful, I hear." 
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" Yes, many ; one, indeed, in particular, close to 
which I resided. Lakelands,^' said the bird-catcher, 
pulling the string of the trap, and tightening it, 
'* is one of the wildest, most romantic spots I ever 
beheld, and belongs to that very rude man who 
forced himself over your balcony, Don^t you recol- 
lect, my dear friend ? — a Captain Templar/' 

How the little grey eyes venomously twinkled, as 
the victim herself of scandal, so well-merited, leered 
into the very soul of the one she was addressing ! 
Having been wounded herself, she knew well in 
what way to barb her darts. How she devoured 
the blush which rose to Mrs. Kenyerd's fair, soft 
cheek, and internally said, *' Guilty wretch ! *' 

Had she been speaking aloud to some of her dear 
friends, she would have noticed it with a — " Poor, 
unhappy, much -to -be -pitied soul! Let us in 
charity hope and pray that only appearances are 
against her;'' showing that our thoughts, and 
uttered words, differ. 

"And," continued Miss Straggles, lowering her 
voice, "talking of romance, I fear there is some 
fearfully-tragic one at present being enacted at 
Lakelands — something of a forced marriage." 

Even with her keen eyes she could not see^ the 
shudder which passed through the other's heart, 
but she did see the flesh creep and quiver, that 

F 2 
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gradual creeping on of the bloody which leaves the 
spot it has deserted^ so pale and wan^ while the eyes 
distend to an unnatural size. 

"They say/' added the speaker, "that that 
dreadful man, Captain Templar, is forcing his ward 
into a marriage with himself; others say '' 

" What is young Laurence doing there ? '' hastily 
inquired Mrs. Eenyerd, as if some startling idea 
was awakened in her mind. 

" Shooting, they say^^ mysteriously responded 
the visitor, 

" Oh, only that I '^ — and a deep sigh seemed to 
chase away a dream of pain. 

" They say,'' repeated Miss Straggles, resolved 
that so well barbed a dart should reach that human 
target, the other's heart. 

"What do you mean?'' asked Mrs. Kenyerd, 
awakened from fancied security, by the tone. 

"Well, others say," whispered the spinster^ 
" that Mr. Laurence and the poor mad girl. Miss 
Falconer, were often seen, very late in the evening, 
alme in the woods." 

"Oh, is that all?" ejaculated the strangely- 
constituted Mrs. Kenyerd, to Miss Straggles' very 
charitable mind. 

" Depraved wretch I " thought she. " Ah, my 
dearest friend," (aloud) "I fear your own pure 
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heart blinds you to the iniquity of the world. 
What good possibly could come of a young man, 
80 advanced in worldliness as all agree Mr. Lliu- 
rence is, being out ahne, late of an evening with a 
poor mad girl like Miss Falconer? Oh, let us 
pray that he has not been a villain ! '' 

'Tm not afraid of Laurence and Miss Fal«> 
coner/' Mrs* Kenyerd replied, quite cheerily; 
'^ her being, not mad, but slightly eccentric, would 
be in itself a safeguard with him.'' And if she 
looked a little sad as she spoke of Eva's alienation 
of mind (for the woman was all light and shade), 
the expression of an angel at peace with a mortal 
came over her countenance as she concluded with — 
" For Laurence is so very good.'' 

'' I hope you may always think him so," snarled 
Miss Straggles, losing patience, from want of suc- 
cess. 

Nevertheless, the interview had had the effect of 
leaving a thorn at labour in Mrs. Kenyerd's heart. 
Miss Straggles positively assured her there was 
going to be a marriage; but between whom was 
the mystery. Only Captain Templar and Laurence 
were there — one or other must be the bridegroom 
elect. Laurence had written strangely to him of 
late, Kenyerd complained; what could it mean? 
All these thoughts working through Mrs. Ken- 
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yerd's brain^ the poor bird completely fell into the 
other^s trap. 

"Miss Straggles/* she said, "I believe you to 
be a kind-hearted woman; perhaps a little too 
harsh in judging sometimes, but^ even that may 
arise from an excellent heart. I do believe you to 
possess one/' 

" Thank you, my dearest friend,*' just whispered 
the trapper, warmly pressing the other's trembling 
hands in her own. 

"I — I," continued Mrs. Eenyerd, hurriedly, 
"have a most particular motive for wishing to 
know all about this projected marriage at Lake- 
lands, at once. Could you gain me the most 
complete information on the subject?" 

No one is without a friend ; whatever our crimes 
may be, there is fellowship for us somewhere. Even 

down at , where the police had seized upon her 

as a man — a burglar disguised — Miss Straggles 
had left a friend ; and to this person she promised 
at once to write, and give her " beloved Mrs. Ken- 
yerd " the earliest information. 

And while the other thanked her with the 
tears of deep feeling and gratitude suffusing her 
beautiful, and soul-fraught eyes. Miss Straggles 
thought — 

" Oh, that woman should be so depraved ! The 
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wife of an inestimable husband^ and yet openly 
to avow this deep interest in^ not one^ but two 
other men!" 

Letters are quickly written — expeditiously an- 
8wered> sometimes. But there are cases where we 
are forced to wait upon circumstances before reply- 
ing to an anxiously-expected epistle^ and thus it 
was with Miss Straggles^ friend. However, the 
delay did not prevent her from caUing to see, 
and reassure her *^ beloved friend " Mrs. Kenyerd, 
daily. 

At last patience was rewarded, and the delighted 
Miss Straggles received the very fullest information 
from her correspondent, who had been to the 
highest authority, the clergyman of the parish 
church, who informed her that he was engaged in 
his clerical capacity, to perform the marriage service, 
the following Thursday, between Mr. Kenyon 
Laurence and Miss Oabriella Lorn. 

^^Well, my dearest friend," exclaimed Miss 
Straggles, rushing up to Mrs. Kenyerd, scarcely 
giving the footman time to close the door, with 
an open letter in her hand, ^^ matters are not so 
bad as we anticipated " (/, she should have said) ; 
" that is," correcting her better thought, " if he 
has not been the villain we feared to that poor 
mad girl, who, by the way, I hear is at death's 
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door, which would lead one to suppose that there 
is too much ground for all our fears. Oh, my 
dear friend, let us earnestly pray that we were 
wrongl'^- 

"In Heaven^s name/^ cried the other, driven 
beyond herself by this elaborate diverging, when 
one sentence would have told all; "In Heaven's 
name, who are going to be married?'' 

"Be patient, my beloved friend; be patient. 
'Tis not for me to ask, still less to try and dive 
into mysteries ; every heart has its own." 

"For mercy's sake, who are they?" and the 
lips could scarcely articulate the words. 

" Not Captain Templar ! " whispered Miss 
Straggles. 

There was so much that was offensive to Mrs* 
Kenyerd, in the manner in which these words were 
uttered, that, great as her anxiety was to know, she 
drew herself proudly up. 

" For the gentleman contracting this alliance I 
care not. Miss Straggles," she said, " beyond wish- 
ing to know the lady's name." 

" Don't be angry, my dearest friend ; now pray 
don't. It only shows that we ought not to accuse 
persons so lightly of a want of honourable prin- 
ciples. Ah, 'tis a lesson many should learn." 

Here she paused abruptly in sudden thought. 
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an influx of ideas overwhelming her^ amidst which 
prominently stood out Dr. Chepstow — ^honourable 
feelings — a good name lost — ^the Yorkshire ruin — 
gig-cushions^ and all^ were bounds much as a 
volume of sterling English laws might be — in 
calf, represented by the doctor bound in honour 
to make Mrs. Chepstow of her 1 

Mrs. Kenyerd could not ask again; she was 
afraid to speak, afraid to listen, almost, lest she 
might shriek. Such a state of suffering is fear- 
ful. 

" Listen, my dear,^' continued the other at last, 
coherently, having settled some question in her 
own mind; "Mr. Laurence, it would appear, is 
really attached to that podr mad Miss Falconer — " 

A cry of relief burst involuntarily from Mrs. 
Kenyerd, followed quickly, however, by an uttered 
shudder, so fearful that even Miss Straggles started 
back in alarm, as she completed the. sentence. 

" But having compromised another's name, 

he considers himself bound in honour to marry 
that one. The day after to-morrow he will be 
united to Miss Lom.^^ 

Some women —most women — agitated as Mrs. 
Kenyerd was by this intelligence, would have 
fainted; others, the severer the trial or danger, 
find all their energies called upon for action. 

F 3 
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These are your unselfish women. A selfish one 
would have courted oblivion in insensibility^ for we 
argue that many would faint if they permitted 
themselves to do so. 

Mrs. Kenyerd staggered, turned ghastly pale, 
and then stood firm, even if trembling in every 
limb. 

^'I alone can do it 1^' she muttered to herself; 
" do it, and at once ! '' 

" What ? For goodness^ sake what, my beloved 
friend?" asked the half-crazed Miss Straggles; 
curiosity was killing her. 

^' Stop that marriage, and at once!" and with 
the words, forgetting all else, she rushed from the 
room. 



CHAPTER X. 

Miss Stragoles waited a few moments^ expecting 
Mrs. Kenyerd, and a solution^ to return together. 
Not^ however^ seeing them do so quite so soon as 
she had expected, she quietly took oflf her bonnet 
and mantle (she had come to spend the day), and 
then her little leather bag, brought forth a cap 
and bows, which she adjusted before the glass, 
settled all her ruffled plumes, and sat down at a 
table, whereon were pens, ink, and paper. 

Miss Straggles went so much about from house 
to house, that she had the happy knack of making 
herself at home everywhere in five minutes. Down 
she sat at the table, and gave a form to the loose 
and floating ideas, which, as we have seen, had so 
much disturbed the current of her narrative. 

About the same moment, David Kelly, who had 
been allowed writing materials, indited the follow- 
ing letters, which his solicitor — one of those who 
always defend ugly cases like his — promised to 
post himself. 

Thus they ran — 
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"To Captain Templar, 
" Lakelands. 
" Sir, — Think well before you reject the pro- 
posal made you by 'Wilcox and Co/s' clerk. 
True, no such firm exists — the man^s name, too, was 
feigned ; but he will give you ample proof of the 
truth of his statements, if you wUl drop a line 
to Haroun, P.O., Piccadilly. Let it be, however, 
without delay, or you may hear through another, 
of the truthfulness of 

"The Writbe." 

The other was couched in these terms— 

'' To Kenyon Laurence, Esq., 
*' Lakelands. 
" The writer of this knows you, Abel Grey ; and 
his calling you by that long-neglected name will 
prove it to you. Do not delay a day after the 
solemnization of your marriage with Gabriella 
Lorn to come to town. Write to Alfex, P.O., 
Charing Cross, when an appointment will be made 
in which you will be convinced — certain conditions 
acceded to — that wealth and rank await Abel 
Grey, the workhouse boy ! Be advised, and enter 
no prosecution about the recent cheque affair; it 
would ruin all!" 

Miss Straggles sighed as she wrote — 
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'' Deab Dr. Chepstow, — There are women who 
would never forgive the slight I have met with 
from you, since that painful event in Yorkshire. 
But I — and you ought so to judge me — ^have a 
pigeon's conformation, in which there never yet 
was gall found — affection, all affection and kind- 
ness. Dr. Chepstow Dr. Chepstow, 

my once dear, and ever revered friend, your con- 
tinued silence is bitter as wormwood to my heart. 
What have I done ? Is it because I met you on 
that fatal evenings in all the confidence of my pure 
nature, pure from thought of evil ? / have been 
the sufferer, blighted in my affection; for dare I 
now speak of our Friendship to censorious tongues? 
Blighted in my mission — one of charity ; for now I 
am profanely told, charity begins at home, and 
that no woman, in the exercise of it, should com- 
promise her fame I All — all is gone for me, except 
to hide my head in obscurity, like the ostrich, and 
die! '' 

[Miss Straggles evidently, in penning this, for- 
got that if that stupid bird does conceal its head, 
in fancied security, all the rest of its body is ex- 
posed, and it does not die until it has received 
some very hard knocks, and is thoroughly plumed 
into the bargain.] 

Letter resumed — 
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" And die. But, before I depart, it is a 

satisfaction to me once again to address you — you, 
the SOUL OP honour" (well underlined), " and tell 
you something which I know will be a balm to 
your feeling heart — ^you, to whom man's sense of 
honour is a law of so much rigorous seventy. Do 
you not remember our together deploring the im- 
prudence of that wretched Miss Lorn, who volun- 
tarily compromised herself by going to young 
Laurence's room? How will your manly heart 
rejoice when I tell you, that he is about to do, what 
EVERY honourable man should do, that is, to make 
the ONLY reparation in his power, by marrying the 
girl. Ah! lucky indeed is it for her, that such 
men exist in the world as young Laurence; for she 
voluntarily compromised herself, and was not, as 
some are, the victims of their kindness, purity of 
intention, and perfect confidence in a revered and 
loved friend. 

'^PiccioLA Straggles.^' 

Lone flower, like her namesake, and unhappily 
likely to remain so ! 

There are days when evil spirits preside over all, 
and all goes wrong. 

To not one of the three letters we have just 
read, was any answer vouchsafed ! 
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Ru8 Templar quietly tore his in pieces, and scat- 
tered it to the winds. 

Laurence started — pondered. The name of Abel 
Grey fascinated his gaze. Then weightier thoughts 
banished all care about it for the present^ and he 
flung the letter into his desk. 

'^I will see, some day/' he uttered. "'Tis a 
mere snare to unbind my hands, I believe.^' 

Dr. Chepstow — that we ever should have to 
chronicle the event — laughed outright, took off his 
spectacles to wink knowingly, for his own private 
satisfaction, wiped, and put them on again, tore, 
and flung the letter into his waste basket, where 
so many before, from that deluded spinster, had 
gone, and then ringing for his carriage, drove off 
to feel the pulse of the Dowager Countess of 
Kyttens, who, it was s^d, was about to bestow 
herself, her thousands a-year, and seventy winters, 
on that '^ dear, delightful, naughty little Chepstow, 
who so thoroughly understood her complaint ! '^ 

The doctor had no further necessity to attend 
Dorcas meetings. 

We left Miss Straggles writing the letter, the 
fate of which we have recorded above. It was not 
the work of a moment to pen it; for every word 
had to be well weighed; but the balances are so 
different in writing and reading, that our most 
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carefully-penned passages are often lost upon the 
dull reader. The doctor was not dull^ only he 
would not understand. 

Time flies when we are writing — more especially 
anything agreeable — and every line Miss Straggles 
wrote^ this sweet Picciola fancied that she saw 
another tiny flower raising its head from between the 
pavement of her prison-house yard, and wagging 
itself knowingly at her, on one of Love's zephyrs I 
And, like the fanciful absurdity of dreams, where 
the most incongruous things have human faces, 
this little flower had the doctor's spectacles and 
form I 

So time sped by, and no Mrs. Kenyerd appeared. 
Miss Straggles had completed her document, and 
began to feel hungry. She hungered after two 
things— the doctor's love, or hand, they were sy- 
nonymous, and her dinner. 

At last she ventured to ring the bell, the excuse 
was to request that when the letter-bag should be 
taken to the post, her epistle might be placed in it. 
Then she asked if Mrs. Kenyerd would soon be 
down? 

^'Down, ma'am," exclaimed the astonished man; 
'^ we thought my mistress had informed you that 
she has been suddenly called away on business of 
the greatest importance ! " 
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'^ Grone 1 ^' exclaimed Miss Straggles^ who looked 
9s if she were becoming a petrified monument of 
Niobe, with the word '' Gone I ^' coming from her 
heart to her lips. ** Gone^ and left me here with- 
out a word ! Where has she gone ? '* 

" DonH know, indeed, ma'am ; my mistress left 
a letter for master. She seemed all in a flurry, 
and, ordering the carriage, drove to the railroad, 
only taking Mrs. Lewis with her.'* 

It was quite true, from whatever cause arose Mrs. 
Eenyerd's extreme agitation, amounting to terror, 
she forgot all, save to write a few hurried lines to 
her husband, and then, taking Lewis, she started 
off, totally forgetting poor Miss Straggles. 

While her mistress wrote to Mr. Kenycrd, Mrs. 
Lewis hastily indited these lines — 

''Dear Sib, — It has come at last. I do not 
know the cause ; but my mistress rushed upstairs, 
after an interview with Miss Straggles, like one 
distracted, and without assigning any motive — and 
none can I discover, she seems so bewildered — 
we are off in half an hour for Lakelands. She 
has left a letter for master, sealed, so I could not 
open and read it. 

" Your obedient servant, 

"M. L.'* 
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This letter was addressed to — 

'^J. Bellfont, Esq., 

^' Solicitor, 
Vrivate^ '' Chancery Lane, London/^ 

It was simply the old tale, oft told before. Mrs. 
Lewis was in Bellfont's pay to betray the kindest 
and best of mistresses ; and ^twas indeed she, Ras 
Templar had seen leaving his office. 

We talk much of nobility, and noble things. 
There is no escutcheon purer, or more honourable 
to look upon, than the one we seldom, but some- 
times see, thus hung on high to view, in the 
columns of a paper — ^^Died on such a day, so and 
so, the faithful servant for more than thirty years 
of, &c., &c., &c. He, or she, died regretted and 
mourned by all the surviving members of the 
family.^' No coroneted hatchment can equal this, 
which is hung on the wall of heaven ; for assuredly 
who well serves his master on earth, serves a 
higher One above ! Record such services in letters 
of gold, and let a monument to the memory of the 
dead be erected, there, where they were known; 
that while so many are false, some young hearts in 
humble life may say, ^' Such may I be I such will 
I strive to be V^ Strive ! — ^the task is easy and a 
pleasant one. To live in confidence and peace, 
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and die mourned and respected. Nobility may be 
purchased ; honest worth — never. 

Mrs. Kenyerd was gone^ so all that Miss Strag- 
gles had to do^ was to go too I But she ate her 
dinner firsts put up her cap^ tied on her bonnet^ 
dropped the letter herself in the letter-bag, thought 
of the doctor, and departed. 

We have spoken of Mrs. Kenyerd's nerve and 
quick resolution, when Miss Straggles informed her 
of the projected marriage which had so much 
affected her; but we often over-tax our own 
strength— -our moral powers of endurance. 

Swift as the express train was which bore her 
onwards towards her destination, her anxiety flew 
far quicker. Every moment some fresh subject of 
alarm startled her: Miss Straggles might have 
been mistaken ; the marriage might even then have 
taken place — those things were sometimes advanced 
or retarded a day — had been, would be in this case, 
she felt sure. All was so strange in the whole 
affair, that it could not possibly go forward like 
an ordinary event. On — on — would they never 
arrive? 

In vain Lewis tried to soothe her, without being 
at all aware of the cause of her agitation. 

The idea of arriving too late had so completely 
taken possession of her mind, that when they 
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stopped for refreshment, Mrs. Kenyeird was almost 
in a delirious state, and was lifted fainting out of 
the express, which flew past and left her happily 
unconscious of what had occurred; and, until a 
kte hour on the following day, there she was de- 
tained. 



CHAPTER XL 

At an early hour next mornings the one named as* 
the day of the marriage^ a lady presented herself 
at the Rectory, in the village of—, the same 
one where Miss Straggles had resided, near Lake- 
lands. 

Aft» apologizing for her earlyi intrusion, she 
asked whether it was true that a marriage was to 
take place on that morning between Mr. Laurence 
and Miss Lorn ? Detained on the road by illness, 
she had only that moment arrived. 

Such a question could not . seem like one of mere 
curiosity, when the rector gazed on the pale and 
agitated face before him; besides which, it is the 
duty of a clergyman to give all publicity to a 
marriage, where so much fraud is practised. 

^' Quite true, madam,^^ he said, " I am engaged 
to perform the ceremony in an hour^s time/' 

"Sir,'' exclaimed Mrs. Kenyerd, scarcely above 
her breath, she was so weak and agitated, " that 
marriage must never take place ; I have come from 
Leamington to stop it. I started yesterday, the 
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moment I heard of it. Illness delayed me on the 
road j I have travelled all night, and at the church, 
in passing this morning, ascertained that no mar- 
riage had been solemnized to-day or yesterday. 
Oh, sir 1 '^ and she closed her eyes, as if to shut 
out the vision of what might have been, ^'you 
know not how thankful I am to Heaven ! I should 
never have forgiven myself — never ! '' And she, 
the woman generally so much mistress of her 
feelings, sobbed hysterically, but tearlessly, in her 
handkerchief. 

^'But, madam, it will not be in my power to 
refuse my assistance, unless good reasons are given 
for so dping.^' 

^^Good reasons,^^ and she stared in wonder in 
the clergyman's face, as if he were in her heart, to 
read her thoughts, and reading them, could ask 
such a question. ^^ Good reasons I Merciful Heaven, 
what better could I have ? '' 

" You forget, madam,'' he said, taking her hand 
kindly, and looking in Tier beautiful, but agitated 
face, 80 full of intense suffering, " You forget that 
I know nothing." 

"True, true," and she pressed her hand to her 
forehead. '^ Stay, I will tell you — ^but no—" and 
she started up. " I must first go to Lakelands \ 
'tis but three miles hence, they tell me, sir ? And 
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— and promise me, I beseech you, for your souPs 
peace, that if I should miss them, or any accidetit 
occur, the marriage shall not be solemnized until 
you see me.'' And she wildly grasped his arm. 

" My dear madam, pray be calm, and compre- 
hend that if I know nothing, I can refuse nothing. 
I do not wish to pry into family secrets, believe 
me 3 but I dare not refuse.'' 

''What must I do?— What can I do?" she 
asked, in a bewildered state. 

"Pray be calm," he kindly said, pressing her 
hand. "I see you have some fearful thought at 
heart. 60 without delay to Lakelands. I will, 
should they arrive before your return, delay the 
marriage an hour. 60 at once ; you will get there 
before they start." 

" Thank you, thank you," she whispered almost 
inarticulately, and then added vdth wild energy, 
" And oh ! some day, when you know all, you will 
deeply thank Heaven that your aid was never lent, 
however innocently, to accomplish such a deed. 
'Tis bad enough now, bad enough, God knows ! 
for they love one another. 

'' Poor young creature," thought the rector, " I 
fear, indeed, that her mind is wandering." This 
thought in his heart, he said " You are not alone, 
I think?" 
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^' No, my maid is with me. You see, sir, when 
I heard of it the day before yesterday, I started at 
ODce. My husband was absent ; the affair did not 
brook delay. Indeed, so alarmed was I, that I fell 
ill on the road, and but arrived this morning. I 
name these things to you, sir, that you may com- 
prehend how very, very serious a case it is. I can 
say no more.'^ 

^'Should they arrive in your absence, can I 
allege nothing to stay it ? " he asked anxiously, be- 
ginning himself to feel that there was more than a 
woman's madness in the affair. 

She hesitated a moment, and then uttered, as if 
fearful of being overheard, " Will you call Captain 
Templar aside, and tell him you have seen Adeline ; 
or,*' she said, drawing herself up with dignity, as if 
the motive made all concealment unworthy of her, 
"say, if you please, sir, that Mrs. Kenyerd im- 
plores him to stay the marriage until she arrives/' 

" Kenyerd ! " he exclaimed thoughtfully, and 
perplexed. "I know that name. I had a dear 
and esteemed friend at college who bore it j he is 
now M.P. for ." 

" 'Tis my husband,'' answered she, looking up as 
if a friend stood beside her. 

" Go in peace," he said. " My dear madam, I 
am sure that the lady Kenyerd has made his wife. 
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must be one worthy of him ; and for his sake may 
I say^ that there are many strange stories abroad 
about Captain Templar and Lakelands. On a mis- 
sion of charity, the purest may go anywhere ; but, 
as a visitor, I mean, to remain an hour longer than 
necessary under that roof would, I fear, compromise 
the purest reputation/' 

" Oh, dear sir,'' she earnestly cried, " as a man 
— a clergyman — let me beseech you to judge none 
so harshly by what the world says; we are so- un- 
readable to the mass in our best, and most holy 
deeds. Believe me, though to you a stranger, and 
not for my own sake, but for my husband's, trust 
my assertion, that a better, more honourable, more 
noble-hearted creature than Captain Templar does 
not exist. The world does not know him, could 
not comprehend him \ but I do, and honour and 
revere him!" 

How beautiful a woman looks — the very plainest 
— when her countenance lights up in the enthu- 
siastic defence of one whom she knows to be 
wronged and maligned! 

The rector thought how lovely she was, but much 
he wondered at this warm defence of a man who 
^ore so equivocal a character as Captain Templar 
did in the neighbourhood, and' simply because he 
mixed himself up with no cabals, visited few about 
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there^ kept himself and his family aloof from curi- 
osity and meddling interference^ and had ladies 
beneath his roof who were not known as sisters^ or 
near relatives, so they^ of conrse^ must all be sus- 
picious characters. Bector though he was^ Mrs. 
Kenyerd^s adviser waa not free from the stab, of 
listening too readily to scandal. 

Rather abashed by her rebuff, where his con- 
science told him he had judged his neighbour un- 
charitably, not from actual knowledge of wrong, 
but from scandal, and old women^s tea-table tales ; 
abashed and annoyed, the rector stiffly handed Mrs. 
Kenyerd to the railway fly which had been awaiting 
her, and in which sat Mrs. Lewis, not a little in- 
dignant that her mistress should have left her 
without, during her interview with the clergyman. 
Lakelands on that morning- 
How little can we judge the peace of an abode, 
the peace and love there indwelling, from outward 
appearances I 

On that morning there were the little birds 
springing gaily from spray to spray — the sweet one 
of autumn, drawing nearer his friend man, and 
man^s abode, seeking his winter food and sheltering 
care as by right his — the dappled deer were sport- 
ing in the park, — ^while the sun shone out as if to 
gladdeu alU 
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An old saw says, " Happy is the bride that the 
STin shines on/' Let us peep for an assurance of 
its truth into that chamber, where bridal raiment is 
strewn about. 

They came to dress her. 

'' Not yet/' said Oabriella, looking with a stern 
eye, full of deep resolution, at the clock on her 
mantel-piece; " I wish to be alone a while longer; 
there is time/' 

''Not too much, my dear child/' was Mrs. Page's 
gentle reply, ^'Eemember 'tis not a mere ball; 
we must not keep them waiting, or try a lover's 
patience too severely ;" and she smiled. 

" Mrs, Page ! " cried Gabriella — and much suf- 
fering made her impatient — "need I once again tell 
you that this is a sacrifice ? that I do not love Mr. 
Laurence, neither does he love me? Circumstances, 
they tell me, force this union upon us ; I accept 
my part, just to a certain extent, and no further. 
Pray leave me a few moments." 

" Strange girl 1 " muttered Mrs. Page as she 
left the room; '^I will cling to her to the last. 
But would to Heaven we had never met 1 my heart 
has its own gloomy misgivings." 

Gabriella sat down to think. Oh, how dark and 
bitter were those passions swelling in her bosom ! 
When we speak of a sacrifice, it is no longer one if 
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we rebel agamst it. The Hindoo widow flings 
herself joyfully on the heaped-up faggots; the 
Indian^ rejoicing in suffering, cuts himself in self- 
offering before his god. But Gabriella was not 
thus. She rebelled until the blood swelled the 
bursting veins, and the heart leaped for revenge on 
others, where her own ungovernable temper had 
caused all ; and now, what she termed "a sacrifice," 
was an act of kindness, urged upon her acceptance 
to try and redeem the past. 

''She — she,'^ muttered the dark spirit within 
her, '' she is the cause of all 1 Were it not her 
work, unseen though felt, he would not urge me 
onward to destruction. I thought that separation 
from the husband imposed upon me would have 
satisfied me — but no. It would them — her, 
rather — for I should be no longer free ; but could 
I live thus?*' and she laughed scornfully at the 
thought. '' No ! '^ she replied to her heart's 
question; "No! Then I will die — die! and dying 
say all, and leave them an everlasting bitterness at 
heart ! '' 

How fierce and distorted that handsome face 
became with the thoughts ravaging her bosom ! 

'' I have it here, my best friend,'^ she hoarsely 
uttered, pressing a hand on her bosom; ''that 
which will lay their happy bride dying before them 
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— ^not too quick a death, for I will speak before I 
die, and leave them memory ! ^' and she laughed. 

What, with thoughts like these — words like these 
in her mind, must have been her feelings as she 
laid aside her loose morning dress, and with perfect 
composure commenced replacing it, unassisted, by 
the rich one displayed on her bed. 

A gentle tap came to the door — Gabriella 
opened it. ^Twas Mrs. Page again, and the 
former's maid. 

"My love,'' said the lady; and then, per- 
ceiving that Gabriella had begun her toilet, she 
playfully added, "Ah, girl-like, you thought to 
meet and surprise us already dressed, my sweet 
Gabriella I " 

If she could have felt affection for any but her- 
self, and Rus, the girl would have loved Mrs, 
Page. The secret was, they had never in any way 
clashed. Even poor Eva of late was neglected 
and disliked, because her own unloved heart, where 
she so madly loved, hated and envied those, how- 
ever suffering, who loved, and were loved in return. 

Perhaps so distorted does the human heart 
become by evil passions, and so contradictory is 
their effect, that if anything could have reconciled 
her to the marriage with Laurence, it would have 
been that two would thereby suffer, and she 
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not stand alone in her grief, for she knew that 
Laurence and Eva were mutually^ and hopelessly 
attached. Perhaps she was the only one to know 
and perceive that an alienated spirit had been 
restored, only to make the poor girPs sorrow the 
more keenly felt. 

For Eva said nothing. From the day in which 
the chill had fallen on her heart, of knowing she 
had seen light but to feel the darkness more se- 
verely, she had scarcely articulated a word. Only 
in her now lone walks did her eyes, whose light 
Heaven itself had purified, look from earth, and 
then they fixed their anxious gaze on the hpme 
above them, praying soon to be there, and at rest. 

Hers was the sacrifice, the true one. A com- 
plaint, an unkind thought, never came from her lip ; 
she saw all the preparations around to separate her 
from the being she loved above all else, — ^yet she 
suffered, guiltless of all but loving, and was silent. 

But little need be said of Laurence. Conscience- 
stricken, now too late, about Eva, he became reck- 
less, heedless of how all might terminate. 

Rus Templar stood in the drawing-room, already 
dressed for the ceremony, in which he was to play 
the part of father. He looked pale, haggard, 
thoughtful. It was the second time in his life in 
which he had taken any part in a marriage, and he 
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now looked back, and thought how ill-fated the 
first had been — what would the second become? 
How every minutia of that first one now stood out 
in bold relief, each character of it, from his me- 
mory! Faces he had tried to banish, came, and 
smiled before him as then they had smiled; he 
turned away, but they followed him. Turn whither 
he would there was one, now smiling, now sad, 
until he longed, oh, so much, that all would come 
down — all the actors in this new play, and so ac- 
tivity and action banish thought, and drive away 
that ever-coming face* 

Mrs. Page was the first who appeared. There 
had been something hitherto in this approaching 
marriage, a pain and a mystery to her; but Gabri« 
ella, on whom she looked as upon one essentially 
eccentric, was now so calm, — ^if reserved, not difier- 
ent to what a girl of her temperament might be> 
that Mrs. Page entered the room where Rus Tem- 
plar was, cheerfully, and feeling as one on the like 
occasion, would feel. 

Then came Laurence. He too was a mystery to 
poor Mrs. Page's mind. She, good, kind woman, 
remembering her own wedding-day, and the happy, 
glad faces there present — her own the gladdest — 
marrying, as she did, the man of her heart, thought 
thi^ the young people of the present day were very 
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unnatural and odd; it was no crime to seem mo- 
derately joyous on such an occasion. 

And while she so thought the door opened^ and 
Eva — poor mad Eva, as all so erroneously called 
her— entered, glided in. How like a spectre she 
looked I so very unusually pale, and dressed in a 
flowing white morning dress. Scrupulously dressed, 
in neatness, and her rich golden hair bound round 
that perfectly-shaped head, wound in masses of 
plaits behind. All started, for none expected her, 
and as she glided in, and seated herself at a win- 
dow, gazing at the carriages already there awaiting 
their occupants, as at some show or pageant, there 
was something in her presence and earnest look, she 
who so seldom raised her eyes, which made those 
assembled tremble, from, however, different causes. 

Laurence gave so violent a start, and turned so 
suddenly pale, that Mrs. Page's woman's heart, for the 
first time, guessed a womaa's secret there, in that 
girl's unexpected presence. Oh, how her heart ached I 
So much did it, that she was on the point of invo- 
luntarily giving her thoughts a form and birth in 
speech, when Gabriella entered. She had dismissed 
Mrs. Page when fully dressed, for ^^a few moments' 
thought," she pleaded. 

Now she entered, calm, pale, yet not more so 
than was habitual to her, looking in those rich 
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"white robes^ and flowing veil^ a girl any man might 
proudly call his. There was something strangely 
triumphant in her look^ like one resolved to leave 
a sting and a regi'et somewhere. Whose was the 
heart or vanity she aimed at ? The first suffers the 
lighter of the two when wounded. It may^ gene- 
rally does, recover ; the latter, never. 

She advanced to Rus, who had come towards 
her : for, strange to record, in Mrs. Page's idea, 
Laurence made no step to meet her. This con- 
.firmed that lady's most painful suspicion. 

" I am ready now," Gabriella said, with perfect 
composure; ''are all here?*' And she glanced 
around. 

"Ah, Eva!'' she said, '' kindly welcome. I did 
not expect this;" and she advanced towards her. 
Gabriella was almost savage in her cruelty, her 
heart was so suffering. She felt the necessity of 
inflicting pain upon others. 

''May you be happy, very happy, Gabriella! " 
Eva uttered, clearly and distinctly heard in every 
comer of that noiseless room. 

Who durst then think or call her mad? A cold 
thrill passed through all, the tone was so painfully, 
unmistakeably sad. Even Gabriella half drew 
back; then taking a step forward she grasped 
Eva's cold hand. 

6 3 
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'^ Doubt it not, Eva/' she replied, with a dis- 
cordant laugh. 

" May you be so, very, very happy ! '' the other 
repeated; and her eyes, now raised, wandered, 
fixed themselves one moment on Laurence's face, 
and then closed, as if their light had gone for ever. 
And so she turned to the window again, and dropped 
into her seat. 

Thei^e was a moment's complete silence in that 
strange ass(^mbly, which was broken by a shriek 
the most wild and piercing that lip ever breathed. 
It came from Eva, who sprang up perfectly erect, 
and stared wildly from the window an instant. 
Then turning round like one quite mad, she ex- 
claimed, holding her bursting brain tightly with 
both hands, — 

"She, too, has come, she — she! Oh, whither 
shall I fly ? Save me ! " 

And forgetting all else, she flung herself into 
Laurence's arms. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The noise of the carriage-wlieels in waitings and 
trampling of horses^ had prevented those assembled 
in that room from hearing or attending to the 
arrival of another conveyance^ and that was the 
one containing Mrs. Eenyerd. Eva at the window 
had seen the anxious face as the fly drove up to the 
door^ for its occupant was straining her sight to 
pierce into the rooms of that giant mansion^ and 
read at a glance the hearts of its puny occupants^ 
in their countenances. 

No One conjectured for an.instant^ whose was the 
face which had occasioned that mad shriek from 
Eva. They all shuddered^ thinking it a sudden 
aberration of mind; but when the door was thrown 
open by a servant, and, before a name could be 
uttered by him, Mrs. Kenyerd hastily entered — an 
exclamation burst from more than one there. 

Love, the crowned master of all, demanded that 
his laws should be bowed down to before any 
others were obeyed, and Adeline's first look of re- 
cognition was fixed upon Bus's face; and then 
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withdrawing it, she hastily looked round the group. 
One word, one cry, and then, with the bound of an 
antelope, she reached Gabriella^s side, and in an 
instant her arms were round her neck. 

A smothered cry of anguish burst from Gabri- 
ella, as she struggled to release herself. 

^^ Oh, Heaven be thanked, I have come in time V* 
Mrs. Eenyerd cried, winding her arms lovingly, 
protectingly, round the girl who strove to repulse 
her; "Do not drive me from you, Gabriella, my 
sister !^^ 

The girl had sunk on a seat, and with her body 
bent back, and both hands upraised, she tried to 
avoid all contact with the one who now had dropped 
down before her at her feet, and strove to clasp her 
knees. 

" Oh, do not drive me from you ! '^ she implored 
again ; " I know I am unworthy of your love. I 
have been so led away by my own evil passions to 
do him grievous wrong, and that poor girl too,^' she 
glanced at Eva, who lay, aU attempt at concealment 
on his part past, clasped to Laurence^s heart. "He 
has forgiven me ; oh, surely you may now, Gabri- 
ella, I have suffered so much ! '^ And the tears 
streamed down that anxious face. For the moment 
she had forgotten even the purport of her visit. 

Bus Templar stood looking down at the two 
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before him, lost to all else in that earnest con- 
templation. A hand touched his arm — ^'twas Mrs, 
Pagers. 

'^I fear, Captain Templar,'^ she gently said, '^that 
I am an intruder here. This is a family affair — 
pray let me retire.^^ 

Her action aroused him« Taking her hand he 
said warmly, 

'^ Mrs. Page, no fitter moment than the present 
could I find to express all I have felt of your deli- 
cacy towards myself, and womanly, true womanly 
kindness to those poor girls, '^ he pointed towards 
Gabriella and Eva. "I know>'' he continued, "how 
slanderous the world is, and has been about them ; 
and yet you, strong in your own unsullied name, 
have stood as a mother, unquestioning, by them, 
and not even thought me, for one moment, the 
monster the world calls me/' 

''You, Captain Templar!'* she rejoined, with 
deep feeling; "I could not believe you, or them 
otherwise than you are/' 

'* The pure themselves see all things pure," he 
rejoined, thinking a beautiful sentiment elsewhere 
registered; ''and deeply I thank you, and beg 
you, as a friend, to remain ; to you all should be 
known." 

Though he expressed the warm and true feelings 
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of his heart, yet he had turned aside to do so, both 
to conceal his own emotion, and also to afford time 
for a reaction, on Gabriella's part, toward the kneel- 
ing woman who had called her sister. 

But every bitter feeling in the former's heart was 
from some secret, and moving cause, excited against 
Mrs. Kenyerd. Springing &om her grasp across 
the room, she seized Bus Templar's arm, and said 
wildly, madly — 

'^ You have exacted obedience from me to become 
the wife of Kenyon Laurence, Why do we wait ? 
/ am ready. Have I not yet borne insult enough, 
without that, and that ? '^ and she pointed to Ade- 
line, and then to Eva, who was clasped to Laurence's 
heart, while his gaze was fixed upon the soft, half- 
fainting face pillowed there, as if they two stood 
alone in that room. 

Bus Templar looked at them, and for the first 
time the truth smote his heart, and he staggered 
beneath the blow. 

What he had supposed, on Eva's part, to be the 
mere impulse of terror, was the bursting forth of a 
cherished affection from its home in her heart. 

Startled by Gabriella's words, Laurence strove, 
but so lingeringly and sadly, to unwind the arms 
from his bosom ; but they clung to him, and with 
a pleading look of almost boyish despair he raised 
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his eyes to Bus Templar's face. How plainly that 
mute supplication expressed — ''Thus loving, and 
being loved^ must I leave her! '' 

It was a moment of supreme pain and anxiety to 
more than one. 

Slowly Adeline advanced. Her step was so 
gliding and soft^ that it seemed, when you looked 
in the angel-face lit up by an expression of almost 
holy prayer and hope united, that a spirit had de* 
scended to soothe and comfort the suffering crea- 
tures of earth there assembled* 

She laid her hand on Bus Templar's arm, and 
said — 

''We have all hitherto been so ill-fated and 
doomed, — ^let one be happy. If, for no other 
reasons, for these two: that heaven may pardon 
the wrong I did to that poor girl Eva, and in deep 
thankfulness for the watchful mercy which has pre* 
vented the crime this day projected.'^ 

" Crime ! " uttered he, involuntarily clasping 
the hand on his arm. 

"He,'' she whispered, pointing to Laurence—* 
but the tone was so bell*like and distinct that it 
reached every ear in that room — "He is Foster 
Marra, my brother, and Gabriella's ! '' 

No words could convey an idea of the various 
emotions those whispered words aroused in all. 
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*' Foster Marra ! and brother ! '^ floated as one 
breath on the air. 

The person so called looked up like one in a 
dream. Who was Foster Marra ? He ? He had 
known himself once as Abel Grey — why was he 
Foster Marra too? He was bewildered. And how 
could he then be brother to Mrs. Kenyerd and 6a- 
briella Lorn ? 

'^Foster Marra !'* exclaimed Bus Templar, a 
thousand thoughts coursing through his mind. 
And then the heart, the loving heart, which turns 
BO readily to where its home is, remembered that 
for the youth called Foster Marra, he had wronged 
in idea that woman, now so supplicating before 
him. 

All his own wrongs, whatever they were, that he 
had to accuse her of, were forgotten; he forgot 
everything but the evil he had, in thought, done 
her, and remembering only this, he grasped both 
her bauds in his. 

'^ Forgive me, Adeline ! ^^ be cried, forgetful of 
all — unmindful of all; "for I have, indeed, 
wronged you — you, the purest and best. I 
thought you loved that boy!'' 

" So I do. Templar, so I do, from my heart I — 
only Heaven knows how welP' — and she sighed 
deeply — " and earnestly proved.'' 
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'' ^Tis false ! ^' almost shrieked Gabriella, seizing 
Mrs. Eenyerd's arm ; ** false to him/^ she pointed 
to Eus ; " false to your husband ; you now invent 
this odious tale to drive me mad ! Foster Marra/' 
she continued hurriedly, "our brother, died in 
early youth, you know he did ; you know, woman^ 
that you yourself told me so, and now you invent 
this fearful thing, that, looking down the abyss on 
which I stood, my brain may turn, and my trem-* 
bling footsteps whirl me downwards ! ^' 

" Gabriella,'^ Mrs. Kenyerd answered sadly, but 
solemnly, turning towards her, and endeavouring to 
grasp her hand, which the other drew away indig- 
nantly, "bless Heaven to-day, which has spared 
you from that fearful, though imwitting sin; for 
by the Great Heaven which sees us, that youth is 
our brother ! '^ 

Gabriella saw Bus Templar^s look, as his eye 
never once quitted Mrs. Kenyerd^s face. Stricken 
in the feeling nearest her heart, hopeless as it was, 
disappointed in the self-sacrifice she had premedi* 
tated, as one to fall in a thunderbolt of remorse on 
the head of another — her heart, bursting its bounds 
in bitterness of anguish, sent forth its stream of 
life from those pale lips. 

A shuddering cry broke from Mrs. Kenyerd as 
she folded her arms round the girPs sinking form, 
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** Oh ! Gabriella/' she sobbed, kneeling on toe 
knee, and supporting the fainting head on her 
bosom, ''my own dear sister, look upon me* I 
have so well loved, and, though separated, watched 
over you; and yet, but for Heaven's mercy, this 
great evil would have happened to you." And as 
she spoke in broken sentences, she tried to staunch 
the stream flowing from the vein which had burst, 
and which kept welling forth with every breath 
which that heaving bosom drew. 

Laurence, who had stood like one in bewildered 
amazement at this most fearful revelation, with the 
precipice still unclosed, which had yawned before 
him and Gabriella, now gently imwound Eva's arms, 
and whispered a word of love and hope in her ear, 
as he placed her on a seat. He hastily advanced 
to the sorrowing and terrified group around Ga- 
briella, whose wild passions had at last broken 
loose, to crush her. 

There she lay on a couch, her white bridal robes 
darkened in patches by the stream which no power 
could stay, and which flowed from the vein her own 
wild impetuosity had burst. 

As they loosened her dress, a small phial fell to 
the ground. The quick sound in that almost silent 
and horror-stricken group around her, roused her 
from her fainting state. 
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Kus hastily secured the bottle. 

"Yes/' she uttered, opening those large, wild 
eyes of hers, and fixing them upon his face, at the 
same time tightly grasping his arm, *' His poison. 
If Heaven had not thus crushed me in mercy, I 
should have done it myself; you willed it, and you 
should have had a brave bridal/' 

'' Hush ! for Heaven's sake, hush 1 " uttered the 
shuddering man, trying to stop her, while Adeline 
encircled her with her arms. 

"Back, back ! — ^bid her not touch me," shrieked 
the dying girl ; " she is the cause of all." 

Bus gently unwound the arms of the weeping 
Adeline, who knelt beside her sister. She sank, as 
he did so, almost doubled in a crouching posture i 
and the silent, bitter tears dropped through her 
palms on her lap. 

Rus looked at her, but he had a first duty to the 
dying, however erring and vindictive ; he turned to 
Gabriella, and then that head lay calmed and tran- 
quillized on his bosom. 

With one hand she waved the others aside, 

" Come," whispered a gentle voice — ^'twas Mrs, 
Page's. " Come, do not cry like that." And she, 
pure Christian woman, fearing no ill, as angels 
fear none, from contact with the guilty (such she 
believed Mrs. Kenyerd to be), raised her from the 
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ground. Another arm, too, was round her — 
Laurence's. 

"You have called me brother/' he said, ''let me, 
indeed, be one to you." 

The poor creature, who had felt herself repu- 
diated by all her own — and she best knew how 
wrongfully — at this cry of nature from a brother's 
heart, flung her arms around him, and burst into 
passionate weeping on his breast. 

''Oh! you know not," she cried, "how my 
heart has longed — ^longed in all its loneliness, to 
strain yoti to my bosom I How can the world feel 
for us, when it reads us so ill. It said I was a bad, 
licentious woman, because it read my love in my 
eyes, and could only see crime there, and not 
choose a more Christian thought. Surely, even if 
you had not been Foster, I might have loved you 
without error? Why must we repudiate all affec- 
tion as wrong ? " 

These words were uttered in broken sentences, 
as she clung around his neck for the first time. 

Eva had silently and unperceived crept from that 
^room, away from the woman who had so suddenly 
come, that gentle and sorrowing-looking woman^ 
who yet seemed an object of hatred, or terror, 
to all. 

This is one of the world's mysteries, that one 
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walks among us^ who seems to have a ban set upon 
him or her^ without any positive reason which can 
be assigned. All have something to say about 
them — none can bring any proof of ill; yet on 
they toil to the end of their pilgrimage, unknown 
and misjudged. Then it is that Heaven, which 
hoB known, judges them, and perhaps may say — 
'^ Well done, thou good and faithful servant/* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Such things have more than once been seen — ^the 
house of joy^ of marriage, turned into the one 
of grief and mourning. Some sudden accident or 
misfortune, which stays the ceremony — some falling 
away, which shows us how near grief we are, full 
often, when our hearts seem lightest. 

Medical aid had been summoned, physicians were 
telegraphed for, from town — among others, our 
friend Dr. Chepstow, who willingly came again even 
down among those who had so cruelly maligned him 
in the little village jiear Lakelands; but he had not 
lived so long among Miss Straggles' set without 
being severely imbrued in their vice, curiosity. 
He longed to know what was the matter in that 
mysterious house. Lakelands. 

Nothing uncommon awaited him, only Death — 
the death of the beautiful and young. Perhaps 
the first blow might not have killed, but the 
impetuosity of her nature, which had first pro- 
duced it, completed the ill, and forbade a cure, 
as impossible. 
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To the last she would admit no one to that room 
where she lay, while the power of opposition 
existed, but Bus Templar. It seemed as if the 
few last moments of her life were his by some 
right — as if by her spirit dedicated to him. 

^ 1" she whispered, every moment growing more 
faint and feeble, "I must talk; I must say all I 
have to utter. Speak not to me of life; I could 
not live when what I have to say has been said. 
Leave me,^^ she cried, raising her voice to a shrilly 
tone, " and I will scream it forth ! Stay by me — 
it will not cost you much for the few moments of 
existence awarded me nowj'^ and she looked up 
piteously in his face. " You will soon be released 
from all care for me.^' 

" Gabriella,*' he said with deep feeling; "how 
have I deserved this at your hands ? " 

"I— ^I," she impatiently uttered, ''grieve for 
your weakness; I would see you strong. Your 
weakness gives me strength to die so young, for 
there is no happiness for me possible ; I would not 
see you again her slave.^' 

'' Gabriella ! " he solemnly said, ''think of some- 
thing more Christian now; think not thus vin- 
dictively of one who never wronged you — one who, 
from the strange revelation of to-day, may indeed in 
other things be more sinned against than sinning.'^ 
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" Oh, well I see it I " she exclaimed, with ia 
startling impetuosity which sent forth the purple 
stream afresh, which had for a while ceased ; "well 
I see it! You love, and will call her yours 
again ! " 

" Gracious heavens ! ^' he cried in horror, not 
knowing what to do with one so impetuous and 
ungovernable, for he durst not leave her; "why 
trouble yourself with her now ? Think, Gabriella^ 
she is your sister/* 

"Do you think I forget that?*' and the im- 
patient hand, as if in Death's march onwards, beat 
the quick-departing moments of time on the 
counterpane ; " do I not know that, but for that 
hateful name, you would not have been so 
blind?" 

"What can you mean, Gabriella ? *' and the 
amazed man gazed in her wild eyes for a solution 
of her words* 

"Bow low," she whispered; " lower,*' and his 
head rested close to her quivering lips ; for every 
fresh gush from the quivering vein weakened her 
visibly, yet how could he restrain her ? 

"I will tell you ; I know I am dying, or I could 
not say it. You know I loved Adeline well, as two 
generally love, who have known so much early 
sorrow together. When she wronged you, our 
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friend^ protector^ all^ I despised her an^ her vile 
motive/' 

"May we not have wronged her?" he gently 
5aid, fearing to check the girl too harshly, yet 
unable totally to keep silence, with that idea in his 
mind. 

Almost a groan burst from Gabriella. She was 
silent for some moments, and then resumed where 
she had been interrupted^ as if one absorbing idea 
readily banished all others, now so little time was 
left in which to give it utterance. 

" Despised her,'' she continued, "but that 

was not the worst : in despising her, I saw your 
worth the more. Templar ! " and a cry, shrill and 
despairing, burst from her, " I loved you ! It was 
not my fault. The thought even of loving you 
otherwise than as a brother never once crossed my 
mind. But the law came, binding and loosing; 
and then — I do not know where I met with it— 
'twas a book which placed the question of our 
right of loving before me. Oh, from that moment 
you were no longer my brother, but one I might 
without error love. Porgive me. Templar, if I 
could not withstand it. It was weak in me, I feel 
and know; but guess now all I have endured in 
the thought of marriage with another !" 

When this sad and most painful confession fell 
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from her lips, Bus, that man so severely tried, laid 
his head down on the hand he held, and sighed 
heavily. All the madness of this weak mortal 
being passed before him — the suicide twice contem- 
plated, and the first time prevented by her own 
brother, though unknown to each other. Then he 
raised his heart to that watchful Providence, which 
had even made her love for himself, a barrier to 
an incestuous one. He thought, too, of Adeline. 

^^ Gabriella, poor child,^^ he said, tenderly draw- 
ing her head on his bosom, ^' I know you too pure 
to believe that this affection has, for an instant, 
tainted your soul ; ^twas but a passing storm, sent 
to clear the heavens of all clouds. Think what 
you have escaped, and bless the Power which has 
shielded you. We cannot give and retake our 
affections. When you were a child, in comparison, 
I loved Adeline.^^ 

" And love her still,'' fell from Gabriella. '^And 
I see. Templar,'' she continued, " as in a dream, 
that you and Adeline will be united ! " 

A shudder passed through the frame of each, 
but the causes were different. 

" It cannot be," he said. 

" Oh, those laws I " was her scarcely audible an- 
swer ; " how they bind and loose 1 " 

Bus Templar started: she thought he was going. 
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'^Do not leave me/^ she implored, casting her 
arms around his neck tightly. 

" I would not, Gabriella, poor child/' he tenderly 
whispered; "not for worlds. But will you not see 
your brother, your long-lost brother ?'' 

He wanted to „ divert her attention from the 
thought absorbing her existence — himself. 

" As such I do not know him,'' she said, in a 
tone' of indiflference; and I have no place in my 
heart for a new affection, Foster was supposed to 
have died at seven years of age, and he was lost to 
us at six." 

" Will you see Adeline ? For my sake see her, 
Gabriella!" 

She sighed heavily. 

"Think," he pleaded, "of that night we first 
met — of her love for you — her sheltering love-— of 
all she has borne of the cold world's suspicions — 
for the sake of her brother — think." 

" You grow eloquent for her," she uttered in a 
tone of irony; and then, as if a better thought 
came up that dark vale through which she was 
journeying, to light her path, she whispered, "I 
could not bear it. Templar. Do not shake the 
sands in the glass to abridge this happy moment. 
Let me die in peace ! Tell her I forget all, but 
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the cold^ bitter nights we wandered together^ before 
you met us. Tell her that/^ 

The e£fort seemed almost too much for* her fast- 
failing strength, and she dropped her head heavily 
on his bosom. 

A gentle tap came to the door. 

" Oh I do not leave me/' she whispered. 

'^'Tis the doctor from /' said Mrs. Page, 

entering on tiptoe. She named the village near 
Lakelands. 

" I will not see him — I will see no one/' Gabri- 
ella cried, rousing herself. 

Bus Templar made a sign to that lady, un- 
noticed by the other, and she left the room, to re- 
enter a moment afterwards with a quiet, elderly 
man. 

Gabriella had again sunk on Bus's bosom, and, 
with closed eyes, was breathing gently as an 
infant. 

'^I think she is better," he whispered, looking 
up in the doctor's face. 

The man silently took her white hand, leaning 
over Bus's shoulder. 

She thrilled visibly at the strange contact. 

" She is quieter and better ? " Bus said anx- 
iously, but as an interrogatory to the medical man ; 
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''for her lips do not now stain the handker- 
chief/' 

The doctor quietly laid the listless and un^ 
clasping hand on Bus's shoulder again; and^ fix- 
ing his eyes on his face^ shook his head sadly. 

The other turned very pale. There was some* 
thing so painful to him in the sight of this young 
creature^ but an hour before in her bridal robes, 
filled with strong, vigorous existence, and now, 
Btrickeii down. 

When the unselfish heart sees such a case, how, 
at any self-sacrifice, it would gladly recall the fleet- 
ing breath. All— every one — everything, but Ga- 
briella, was forgotten at that moment; and as if 
an electric power passed through her, to tell her so, 
at the moment when the doctor pronounced her 
doom in Mrs. Page's ear : — " Dying I — Internal 
haemorrhage." 

Gabriella nestled more closely to Rus Templar's 
bosom, just articulating, " I am so very, very 
happy ! " And thus her spirit passed gently away. 

Where were her love and her hate then ? — Me- 
mories. And what sorrowful realities both had 
been to her. Would they stand in record else- 
where, balanced for, and against her? for love is 
from heaven, and hatred of this earth, the bitterest 
fruit ! 
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faults^ there she lay, unbreathing, before him ; and 
where was the mighty love which had crushed 
her? 

He shuddered as if a spirit were near, a disem- 
bodied spirit, not yet gone to its rest, earth still 
clogging its wings ; and thinking thus, he dropped 
on his knees, and, laying his head on that still 
bosom, concealed all the workings of his face from 
the eyes of those around. 

From first to last her faults had arisen from 
afiection. Could they be errors which arose from 
what we are told is heaven ? Heaven is love. 

He remembered the pure young girl he had 
known five years before ; never wildly gay, as the 
heart is at thirteen, but saddened, subdued by 
trouble, even at that age. And then he reviewed 
step by step her career, ever kind, tender, and as a 
beloved sister, until of late : none of those wild 
passionate scenes, none of those acts of madness 
until the last few months. And as he reviewed all, 
without knowing that Davy Kelly had emitted 
those ideas to Bellfont, he asked whether those who 
created or suggested new laws were not answerable 
for the consequences ? For a painful law mooted, 
placed before the eyes as a possible one, even 
though it does not become registered at last, is 
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discussed and commented upon for months; and 
the heart, willing to accept it, imbibes the poison. 

Adeline looked on her dead sister. She was too 
much shocked to weep or move ; she seemed frozen 
by the many cold, icy thoughts creeping through 
her heart. Here was the law's wdtking — the con- 
ceived, but as yet unregistered law. 

Gabriella too surely had loved Bus Templar; 
and had he loved her ? Had the forced marriage 
with Laurence been an effort of his heart to break 
off the heavy chain of that love ? 

How doubly desolate she felt in that chamber of 
death! She looked up; Laurence's eyes were 
sadly fixed upon her working face. Had he read 
her thoughts ? Their eyes met, his arms opened, 
and Adeline flung herself on his bosom. ^^ Foster, 
my brother!'' she cried in agony, bursting into 
passionate weeping. 

'^ My poor sister, my Adeline, / will love you 1 " 
was his reply, as he strained her to his breast. 

Slowly and sadly the bridal carriages drove away, 
and in their place came galloping up the flys con- 
taining all who had been telegraphed for, or sum* 
moned on the melancholy occasion ; Dr. Chepstow 
among the rest, by the earliest possible train. And 
as we have seen, he came more from curiosity. 
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than with the propelling thought of most medical 
men^ a desire to benefit others by their science^ he 
too gladly accepted the invitation to remain^ and 
meet all his colleagues who had been sent for. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In the early part of 1854^ Captain Templar was 

quartered with his regiment, the Hussars, in 

Newbridge Barracks, some twenty or thirty miles 
from Dublin. 

Bus was one of those good spirits so necessary, 
so great a blessing, in a regiment ; by his urbanity, 
kindness of heart, generosity, and unalterable good 
temper, keeping all together in harmony. Liked 
equally by young and old, all seemed to come to 
him for advice and assistance. He was one of 
those quiet, lively men, who, without being jesters, 
enliven all. 

We have elsewhere alluded to his family, and the 
trouble entailed upon him at his father's death in 
the care of Eva. This occurred very shortly before 
the epoch about which we are now writing. 

To him it had been a trial; but those things 
pass most men lightly by. Eva was placed under 
the care of a person, equally chosen by both Bell- 
font and Bus, to complete her education, as she 
was but about fifteen years of age. 
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This accomplished, the latter again rejoined his 
regiment at Newbridge. 

It was, as we have said, in the early part of 
1854. 

One bitter, wintry night in the month of Janu- 
ary, after mess. Bus rolled himself up in his large 
cloak to go up to the village inn, where a married 
officer, a great friend of his, was residing. As he 
quitted the barrack yard, and walked along beneath 
the high wall surrounding it, he heard a tearful 
entreaty from a woman^s voice to be let alone, fol- 
lowed by shouts of laughter, and abuse. Hastening 
in the direction of the voices. Bus stood suddenly 
among the group. The snow was falhng in heavy 
flakes, and his footsteps on the ground had been 
unheard. 

"What's the matter ?'' he exclaimed, to the 
astonished cluster of girls of the lowest descrip- 
tion, who were gathered around something on the 
ground. 

They were those homeless, unfortunate ones, 
who, in defiance of all weather, may always be 
seen hanging about a barrack-yard, night and 
day. 

" Shure an' capting,'' answered one, in a voice 
hoarse from intemperance and atmospheric ex- 
posure — "shure an' capting dear, an' she's no 
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right at all at all to be here, and maybe it's yerself 
that'll tell her so/' 

"Who is it? What is it?" 

"Why, an' isn't it a strange gal ? " 

^"Deed an' it's a couple of thim," chimed in 
several at once; "for don't I see the head of another 
cuddled down there, under that ould cloak on her 
bosom." 

There was a lamp burning, rather dimly, 'tis 
true, just over where the group stood. 

"Let me see, girls," said Bus gently, as he 
did all, and with kindness, even to those so har- 
dened by abuse and rough usage; "let me see." 

"Oh, pray sir, take us away: tell us where 
we may find shelter for to-night, even if in a 
stable ! " uttered a soft, sweet voice. 

" Who are you ? " asked Rus, bending low over 
the bundle crouched on the earth, for it had no 
shape or form. 

"A poor girl and her sister, sir," was the reply, 
as two large brown eyes, which looked of unearthly 
size, gazed upwards at him from beneath the hood 
of one of those large cloth cloaks, so much worn in 
the sister country. 

"What are you doing here, my poor girl?" 

" Is it what she's doin', capting ? " said one of 
the others, who had heard the question by approach- 
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ing on tiptoe ; " an' isn't it aisy to see ? Isn't she 
thrying to make yerself belave anything, liftin' up 
them big brown eyes of hers, like burnt holes in a 
blanket, to yer honour's face ? " 

The poor girl on the cold snowy earth drew the 
hood closer over her large offending eyes. 

" Hush I " said Rus Templar, waving back the 
girl who had spoken; "she is not what you 
think." 

He was too kind, even to one so lost, to say, 
" She is not one of yow." He softened down the 
meaning, for, man of the world as he was, he 
knew by the tone of that voice, by the modest 
concealment of the face, which appeared so lovely, 
that misfortune, not guilt, was there. 

"There, go, girls, go and get something this 
bitter night, and let me send this poor girl away." 
And he handed some silver to the outstretched 
hands to grasp it as he spoke. 

Well he knew that to speak to those poor victims 
of man (the greater part of them) another language 
would only call down upon his head ribald abuse. 
Yet he sighed as he handed them the money, and 
.with a prayer, certainly worth one of Miss Straggles', 
said, " God forgive them !" 

As nhe last footstep fell upon his ear, a fresher 
gust of wind, which cut through his frame, made 
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him shiver. Then he looked down at the heap 
before him. 

" Thank you, sir, for driving them away ; they 
frightened me so much, I knew not what to do. 
Now we will go.'' 

And as she spoke, the girl gently laid a hand 
on whatever the being was on her bosom, and 
whispered-— 

" Rouse up, my darling. A little more, and we 
shall be at rest.'' 

She rose as she spoke, and lifted, with her arms 
around it, the burden which had been covered up 
beneath her cloak, and then Rus Templar per- 
ceived, to his amazement, that it was not a mere child, 
as he had imagined, but a tall girl, though much less 
so than the one who supported her. Support she 
indeed seemed in need of; for as the other strove to 
arouse her, the weary head fell quite back on her shoul- 
der, disclosing the face of a girl of about thirteen 
or fourteen, of marble whiteness, and as still as if 
sculptured out of a block, and round this white 
face the raven hair fell in heavy masses. 

'^I don't know what I shall do with her," 
exclaimed the elder one, in a tone of despair, 
looking up at the speechless Bus; ^^oh, sir, could 
we not stay here until morning ? We woul* harm 
no one." 
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" Stay here I '^ he ejaculated, startled into speech 
by the inquiry, and shuddering at the very idea of it; 
*' stay here I Why, do you know, my poor girl, that 
it is death you are begging for, this bitter night, 
to lie down in the drifting snow F Who are you ? 
Pray tell me ; '^ and his voice sank to a whisper, 
while he hesitated in asking the question, which 
implied something which might offend. It was, 
" Do you know any one in there V^ He pointed to 
the barracks. 

'^ ^Deed and I don^t, sir,^' she answered, with a 
simplicity which at once spoke her perfect innocence 
of even a knowledge of wrong, had she done so. 

There was a strange charm in the simple elegance 
of Nature in the girFs manner, and even in the 
slight Irishism, sweet to the ear, when refined. 
"Who are you, then, in mercy's name f '' 

" Two poor orphan girls, sir, driven out on the 
world, homeless and friendless — God help usl^' 

Kus Templar paused, hesitated one moment. 
Here he was, at eight o'clock on a bitter . winter's 
night, outside the barrack wall with two shivering, 
starving girls. Where find them a shelter ? For 
a moment he thought of taking them down to the 
inn in the village, and begging hospitality for the 
night from the landlady. But he well knew how 
rigid Irish notions of respectability are in persons 
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of that class^ and that no sum would induce the 
host or hostess of an obscure inn^ even to receive 
an equivocal person within the doors — and what 
could he say of these girls ? Only two poor human 
beings^ whom he had met outside a barrack-wall at 
«ight at night ! 

The idea had at once to be banished. ^* Gome 
with me/' he said^ all further questioning at rest ; 
'' I will take you to a place of safety/' 

As he said this^ he looked by the light of the 
lamp scrutinizingly into the face of the elder girl. 
Her eyes were raised calm and pure to his, and a 
faint, sad smile, dimly seen from under the falling 
hood, played round the mouth as she said. '' How 
will I ever make her walk, sir? She's intirely 
beaten, poor darling.'' 

''We'll manage that," he answered cheerfully, 
for a good action was warming his heart ; and as 
he spoke he passed his arm round the young girl's 
waist, and drawing her closely to his side, his 
strength brought just the power of movement to 
those half-frozen limbs. 

''Oh, sir!" exclaimed the elder one, quickly 
following, just as one sees a doe shyly running after 
the keeper, who has picked up her half-dead fawn, 
and is bearing it to a place of safety ; " how very 
kind and good you are ! " 
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Ru8 Templar stopped suddenly. He heard, a 
short distance off, the voices of the girls returning^ 
to look after their intended prey, now they were 
fortified to attack her. 

'' Come this way/^ he said, turning round hastily, 
''or we shall be interrupted/' And more than 
half carrying the girl, whose waist he encircled, he 
led the one following him round the other side of 
that high wall. 

We have already described one barrack-room; 
the one into which he took the two poor wanderers 
differed in little from it. Bare walls, on which a 
few pictures were hung; some prints, merely 
affixed by pins; boots, books, spurs, uniforms, 
little iron bedstead — all were there ; the only dif- 
ference, that on this bitter night, a cheerful peat 
and wood fire blazed in the old-fashioned grate. 

The elder girl seemed so completely absorbed by 
the thought of the younger one, that she wa& in*, 
different to all else ; indeed, it appeared a fact to 
question, whether she saw anything besides, or was 
sensible even of whither she had been brought. 

*'0h ! the beautiful fire,'' she exclaimed; "please 
let me lay her down before it, she will soon revive." 

Taking the other from Bus's arms, and, flinging 
back the hood of her cloak, she knelt on one knee 
before the blaze, and, pillowing the drowsy head on 
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her lap^ hushed and caressed her^ as a mother 
would an infant. And yet, now the features of 
the two were^ uncovered to view, if the younger 
girl had numbered fourteen springs, the elder 
assuredly could not claim more than eighteen, as 
her length of years. 

Eus stood perfectly speechless, looking on, for 
the two faces were so alike in character, so singu- 
larly beautiful, that he thought, "If in real life 
there is more romance than fiction has invented, 
so in beauty, the faces Heaven has stamped, are 
far more exquisite than the pencil, guided by man^s 
most vivid fancy, ever wrought.'^ 

He was looking on, much as painters look upon 
the living models before them, with an artistes, and 
not with a man's eye ; and wanting to perfect that 
picture of living grace, he gently drew away the 
heavy cloak, merely saying, " It is in your way 
now/' 

And before him, dressed plainly, but with ex- 
treme neatness, in a mourning dress, was one of 
those modelled forms, we so seldom meet. The 
wide sleeve left the arm bare ; and this, of alabaster 
whiteness, was wound round her young sister's 
neck, and entwined amidst the massive folds of 
raven hair. 

'^ Thank you, sir," she said, looking up in the 
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face leaning over her^ with perfect confidence in 
the expression of her countenance. '^She is 
reviving now; poor child^ she was all hut gone. 
Oh ! but it is a weary thing to wander all day in 
the cold snow, and not be able to say, ' When we 
get there, we shall be at rest, and comfortable !'*' 

''And have you, two girls like you, no place to 
go to ? '^ he asked in amazement. 

"Yes, Heaven !'^ .she readily answered, not as 
Misses Straggles? reply, but simply, with the tone 
of conviction of one who had never had a thought 
which led her down another road. " But that is a 
long way ofi*, you know, sir, when one is young 
and strong as I am I '' 

''In Heaven's name, who are you?'* he asked, 
more and more interested; and, drawing a low 
chair forward, he gently took the girPs head from 
the speaker's knee, and placing it upon nis own, 
began, gently and tenderly as a woman, chafing the 
frozen hands. 

" Gome and sit beside me,'' he continued, point- 
ing to another chair, " and fearlessly tell me all." 

" I'm better so, sir, thank you ; for I can reach 
her," was the answer, and innocently as a child, 
she continued kneeling beside him, and placing 
her arms across his, she assisted in calling back 
to life, the half-dead girl before them. 
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" Ring that bell/^ he said freely, as if he had 
known her long years, *' and I will tell my man to 
bring some refreshment ; you must, indeed, require 
them/' 

" 'Deed, and I couldn't touch anything, sir ; but 
if we'd get a taste of food down her throat, it 
would bring her to. We got a cup of cold water, 
this morning, we were thirsty, and that's all we've 
had since yesterday morning, when I begged a 
crust for the blessed child ; and to-day we ate the 
snow as it fell in our palms — it seemed to warm 
us ! " 

" Great Heaven ! " exclaimed Rus Templar, look- 
ing upwards, ^*that there should be so much 
wretchedness among Thy creatures, when we reflect 
on the thousands squandered, which would make 
the hungry full, and the worn face glad! " 



CHAPTER XV. 

With much difficulty some nourishment was 
poured down the younger girl's throat; and Na- 
ture, that good mother, whose patience we try so 
severely by too often giving the preference to Art, 
doing the rest, after nearly an hour's care, she 
opened her large, wondering eyes, and gazing in a 
bewildered state around, uttered — 

"Where are we?'' 

What could her sister reply? She knew not 
herself, or if she had suspected it on passing the 
sentry, it was forgotten by that over-taxed mind. 

" Safe, darling," was the answer. 

" Safe ! " cried the other, raising her voice in a 
shrill, unformed tone ; she was almost commencing 
existence again at the beginning — she had been so 
nearly dead. 

" Safe ! Adeline, you have not listened to that 
monster? He said you should have comfort — 
wealth — all. Let me go, if this is his home," 
and she strove to rise. 

"Lie still, Gabriella darling," whispered her 
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sister, "we are safe, and cared for by this kind 
gentleman here ; away for ever, I trust, from that 
monster^s power or reach ! ^' 

Gabriella said nothing ; but she gazed long and 
wistfully in Eus Templar^s face, and then dropping 
her head on his knee again, just faintly uttered 
''God bless you, whoever you are;^' and like a 
child weary with play at its mother's knee, she fell 
asleep. 

Gently Bus raised her in his arms, and laid her 
on that little iron bedstead, then, taking the other 
by the hand, he led her back to a seat beside the 
fire. 

*' Now tell me who you are, and how two girls 
like yourselves were out such a night as this, home- 
less wanderers.^^ 

'' I will tell you all, sir ; for, iifdeed, you deserve 
it from me/' 

And she left her hand unresistingly clasped in 
her new friend's. 

" I can well remember my father's death," she 
said. " He held a situation under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, at the Castle, as a kind of under secretary ; 
his name was Marra. I was but eight years of 
age when he was taken away from us ; and I had a 
little brother Foster, of four, and poor Gabriella 
there, who is now thirteen. I am eighteen " 
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[We will give Adeline^s narrative, without Eus^s 
interruptions or questionings.] 

^' When my father lived, he was most particular 
about our education, so I have always heard my 
mother say; and in dying, made it a point with 
her, that we should be equally well attended to. 

^'My mother was an Englishwoman, we knew, 
but that was all, beyond the fact that she had 
offended her family by marrying a poor secretary, 
as she had some property of her own. Oh ! sir, it , 
was a sorry day for us the one in which we were 
left fatherless. 

" It is not for me to judge my parents harshly, 
but I think my mother was not so strong-minded 
as my father, and too easily led by others. 

*' After my dear father^s death, we went to live 
on a small property of his, at Mount Kennedy, and 
for a twelvemonth all went on smoothly with us ; 
and my mother, who was a highly-educated woman, 
superintended herself all the details of our educa- 
tion. 

We were just beginning to feel my father^s 
death a little less — I was, I ought to say — for I 
had been his favourite child, perhaps from being 
the first-bom. I had not, however, forgotten him, 
and never shall do so ; but I speak of his kindness 
with pleasure, and think of him without tears ; and 
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when that is the case^ I think^ sir^ we are almost 
comforted; we are looking forward gladly^ not 
behind ns with regret. The traveller has gone^ and 
the parting is over; we are looking forward to his 
return. 

"The twelvemonth was scarcely over, when a 
man — he called himself a gentleman — came to see 
my mother on some excuse, I forget what now. 

" Well, he came, and then he returned and re- 
turned, until he became a constant guest; and, 
one day, my mother told us that he would go 
away no more — she had that morning married 
David Kelly. 

"Oh! sir, how bitterly T cried; for I never 
could bear the man, and the poor dear children 
sobbed to see me cry. There we sat, huddled up, 
weeping for an hour, until they both fell asleep in 
my arms. 

" I don^t know what came over me as they lay 
there ; but I felt as if I had at that moment beeu 
assigned the task of becoming a mother to them. 
So I have striven to be, indeed. 

" I repeat, I do not wish to judge my mother ; 
but how she, a woman of refinement and educa- 
tion, after having been the wife of a man like my 
father, could have married David Kelly, was a 
wonder. He was coarse in mind as in appearance. 
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addicted to drink and low society ; and^ indeed^ it 
was not long before she had bitter cause to repent 
of ever having become his wife. 

'*By degrees everything went. My poor father 
had left her the entire control of all in his own 
power. All went — money — property — land, and 
furniture. But long before this took place, a 
sadder event had occurred. 

" Us girls, David Kelly seemed to like but he 
had an insurmountable hatred to my dear little 
brother Foster. My mother was afraid of him — I 
was not, then — and she always looked to me as a 
protection for the child, the thing she dared not 
be; for Kelly, I think, would have murdered one 
or the other of them. 

"A year after this ill-omened marriage, I had a 
very severe illness, and, till that took place, never 
let the dear boy out of my sight. I felt that only 
with me was he safe; for poor Gabriella yonder 
was too young to do more than cry, when he was 
ill-treated. 

*^One morning, both Kelly and the boy were 
missing. We had left Mount Kennedy, in the 
County Wicklow, when all our property was sold 
and were residing in the outskirts of Dublin. 

'^ When the child^s disappearance became known 
to me, it threw me back, and I was confined a 
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months raving in fever, to my bed. I have always 
felt, sir, that if I had been up and well, it would 
never have occurred; or if he had been lost, I 
should have found him. I was ill, Gabriella but 
five years old, and my mother knew not what to 
do; she was still infatuated about the man, and 
convinced that he meant the boy no harm. 

*' Kelly at last returned. It is strange^ to me 
how a mother's heart could become tranquillized 
under such circumstances; but Kelly persuaded 
her that he was jealous of her love for the boy, 
and had placed him at school. To all entreaties of 
where, he replied, * When you are reasonable, you 
shall know.^ 

'^ We did know, sir, but a long time afterwards. 

" When I could rise from my bed, I ran from 
house to house, everywhere, inquiring whether my 
darling Foster had been met with Kelly? No — 
no — no — ^was the answer everywhere. 

*^ When I was fifteen, sir, we had sunk into the 
extreme of poverty, ray poor mother was ill, and so 
broken down from want of energy and grief, that 
the trouble of living seemed almost more than she 
could bear. 

'^ Kdly we seldom saw ; when he came, it was 
to frighten my poor mother almost to death with 
threats, and even worse, because one strong resolu- 
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tion she cluDg to^ amidst much weakness — she 
never would tell Kelly who her relatives in Eng- 
land were. He knew that she had rich ones ; but 
their names he never could discover. And this was 
the only thing which ever brought him to our 
miserable abode, to try and terrify her into be- 
traying the secret. 

'^I and Gabriella worked at needlework for a 
living for the three. She, poor child, was but ten, 
and yet she lent all the help in her power towards 
our support. She could not do very fine work, 
but I got some from charitable societies for her, 
which brought in a trifle ; and oh ! sir, if you had 
seen how the dear child worked, so cheerfully, and 
proudly too, there was so much honest love of 
labour in her heart; and how she smiled with 
rejoicing over the few pence she had earned for 
her mother's support, just as a rich and happy 
child would have done over its toys, one of which 
would have cost more than all our hard labour in 
a week could bring in. 

** I got better work from shops, and of course 
earned more. 

" One day, I was sent for by the matron of the 
workhouse, who had been very good to me in 
various ways ; she had some poor clothing for 
Gabriella to mend. I went, and returned with 
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my bundle. I always arranged Gabriella's sewing 
for her before going out to my own shops. You, 
sir, who are rich, cannot know how long clothing 
will last with the careful poor. Often, some 
mother will find portions of what had been her 
baby's frock, to make or mend for the half-grown 
girl. 

" I was patching some old clothes for the work- 
house children, when I came to a very old, worn, 
little shirt. I don't know, sir, what came over me, 
but I kept taking it up and handling it ; it didn't 
seem to me that I could put it away, or cut it up. 
As I turned it round, two letters met my eye, the 
thread that marked them was very pale, but there 
they were — F. M. 

" And where they were, was almost all that was 
left of the original linen; all the rest was holes 
and patches. I uttered a cry. Yes, they had 
been my own first attempt at marking, and I saw 
before me the very stitch which my mother had 
scolded me so much about at the time; for do as I 
would, and three times I had picked it out, I could 
not get that letter straight. It had been my own 
darling brother's little shirt I 

*' I tried to speak, but was choking. I think I 
should have fallen down in a fit, but that tears 
came at last as I flew down the streets, and knew 
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nothing, until I found myself down on my knees, 
sobbing in the lap of the workhouse matron, as I 
held up the little shirt to her. At last I spoke. 
I told her all, all about them at home, and myself. 
Yes. Foster had surely been there ; he had been 
brought five years before to the workhouse, by an 
Hi-looking woman, who had found him in the 
street, she said. Every inquiry had been made, 
nothing discovered. Did I not say rightly, sir, 
that if I had been well when he was lost, I should 
have found him ? 

" So they kept him there, and called him Abel 
Grey, as a paper on his little jacket requested that 
he might be called. 

*' Poor boy ! he had been so ill-treated by Kelly, 
that, frightened out of his life, when they attempted 
to elicit anything from him^ he cried out that the 
man would kill him ! 

"One fact they had discovered, however, that 
his name, before he came there, had been Foster ; 
and for awhile he talked much of Gabriella, poor 
boy I she had been his playfellow. I was like a 
mother to him; and when he spoke of his 
* mammy,' 'twas of me ! There's no use now, 
sir, dwelling on the past, except to say that the 
boy was pushed in among all the other parentless 
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ones there^ somewhat like sheep in a pen^ and was 
sent down to one of their country houses. 

" Here is the saddest part. Among the mass of 
others he was so mixed np^ that identity so long 
afterwards became almost impossible. There was 
another boy named Grey there^ one died of scarlet 
fever^ the other disappeared one day^ and some 
time afterwards^ a child's corpse^ not positively re« 
cognizable^ was found in a tank on the premises : this 
was supposed to have been my poor darling Foster. 
Hours I was from home, searching out all these 
particulars; and when I returned, scarcely able 
to walk from weakness and agitation, I made some 
excuse^ but never told my mother — ^it would only 
have opened a wound I had no medicine to heal. 

" A year after this my mother died. Before her 
death, the wretch, Kelly, came and took up his 
abode with us. He was constantly urging my poor 
mother to tell him who her relations were, but in 
vain, to the last. 

'* This seemed, then, the only motive of his stay, 
to strive and frighten this secret out of her, and to 
rummage all her papers, for the same purpose. 

^" Would you credit it, sir, that to the last my 
mother loved him, and would not believe him the 
wretch he was f 
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^' At last she died^ and dying made it a point with 
us poor orphan girls^ to remain with^ and consdlie 
him, she said. ' 

'^ And now, sir, I am coming to the end of all, 
to that which has driven us fortL to-night. 

"Scarcely was my poor mother in her grave, 
when the dreadful secret of his stay escaped him. : 

"One day, the wretch had the infamy to propose 
marriage to me, arguing, there was less relation^ 
ship between us, than between a brother and sister- 
in-law, and that the laws would soon legalize that 
marriage. 

" I turned with loathing from the monster, ask- 
ing my oft-repeated question of what he had done 
with Foster. Hitherto he had always assured me 
that the dear boy was dead, but one day he an- 
swered me with an assurance, fortified by a fearful 
oath, that he was living, and added — If I would 
marry him, I should see Foster again. 

" Heaven alone knew the agony of that moment: 
better know him to have died in innocency, than to 
be aUve, the pupil of so great a villain as Kelly. 
All my life had been a sacrifice, sir, and I began to 
feel as if I never should rise above my troubles. 
To see that boy again, I would have done much ; so 
it came at last : horror-stricken as I was by his last 
threat to bring the boy to the gallows, and then let 
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me know him^ it came^ I say^ to parleying^ actually 
to parleying. 

'' Would he, before the marriage, produce Foster? 

'' He hesitated — contradicted himself. And I saw 
that he could not, so, fearing the worst from that 
man, at night my poor darling Oabriella and I 
fled; and for days we have wandered and lived on 
charity, not knowing where to go, till the poor girl 
•dropped exhausted at these gates/' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

When Adeline Marra concluded her sad history, 
there was a complete silence of some moments, 
broken only by a convulsive sigh occasionally from 
Gabriella in her troubled sleep. 

" And you have no purpose in your mind, my 
poor girl V^ Rus said at last, tenderly, 

*' None, sir. I thought of nothing but to get 
away from that villain. I do not know a single 
relation : if I have any, they have looked upon us as 
aliens ever since my mother married again, for 
being English, of course she has none over here — I 
thought that we could not be worse o£f elsewhere 
than in Dublin, we could work anywhere,^^ 

''But you forget that persons look very shyly 
upon two handsome girls, unknown to every one V 

"You have not, sir,^' was the reply, in all the 
simplicity of a pure heart ; " and good and kind as 
you have been, I hope there are others good too in 
the world — all are not bad like Kelly.^' 

''But you know, you cannot remain in a place 
like this, my poor soul ?" 

I 3 
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"Indeed, sir, and I know that well. Shall I 
wake up the poor child and take her away? We 
are warm and comfortable now, thanks to your 
great kindness to us poor strangers — may Heaven 
bless you for it I'- And she made a movement as if 
to approach the bed where Gabriella lay. " She^s 
rested a bit, and comfortable now,'' she continued, 
and as she spoke, and rose to approach the bed, 
lingcringly, Rus, who closely watched every move- 
ment, saw her shiver, and choke down a sigh, as 
if she were thinking of the drifting snow without, 
which they had caught in their palms and eaten 
to deaden hunger! Before she reached the bed 
he was beside her. 

" Gome here,'' he said, gently drawing her back 
to the seat she had left. " You could not have the 
heart to disturb that poor child ? You must both 
of you stay here to-night, I can get a bed on some 
fellow's sofa — to-morrow, while the regiment is out 
in marching order (but I am speaking Greek to 
you), I mean, the regiment will go to exercise 
to-morrow morning, and then I will get you out 
unnoticed, and up to the railway. You will trust 
me, will you not ?" 

"Who would I trust, if not you?" exclaimed 
she, raising her magnificent eyes to his face, un- 
abashed by one thought of harm. 
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*' Thank you, Adeline/* lie said, smiling in that 
sweet face, and lingering on a name uttered for the 
first time, ''rest here in peace, to-morrow we will 
see what can be done/^ 

The innate delicacy of the girl revolted at the 
idea of turning him out of his room, but the idea 
was totally divested of a thought of wrong, in 
being there, holy and pure state of innocence; it is, 
indeed, the lamb lying in peace beside the lion. 

But Bus laughed away her scruples, and com- 
pared a good sofa in a brother officer's room, with 
the cold wet earth on which many a soldier lies 
down on a battle-field. And, so cheerily he spoke, 
that the poor half-frozen girl, who, on entering, felt 
as if her existence were passing away, smiled again 
in Riis Templar's handsome face. 

There is a charm in looking upon a handsome 
face when the mind speaks there. And so those 
two felt, for again Rus piled up the fire, and beside 
it they sat, and his hand clasped the soft one beside 
him, which if a little browned by work, was still 
beautiful in shape. 

Together they sat and talked, and Adeline told 
him every spot where they had been within her 
recollection. 

Bus Templar was an exemplary man, nevertheless 
he was a soldier and a man of the world, so he 
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resolved to place the girls in a safe lodgings and 
then make all necessary inquiries, just to be sure 
that he had not been deceived, and let the future be 
regulated by what he should discover. 

Early next morning, by the aid of a faithful ser- 
vant, the two poor girls were smuggled out of the 
barracks, and taken to the railroad, where Bus was 
awaiting them. 

It was a beautiful bright morning, the wintry 
sun, in all its splendour, shining on the sparkling 
snow. 

As they followed their conductor round by the 
spot where they had sat huddled up, the scorn of 
the unfortunate of their sex, a strange pang, accom- 
panied by a thanksgiving, passed through Adeline's 
heart, and she reflected, that even as one of those 
poor outcasts they might have become, in the 
clinging to life of Nature, sooner than have died of 
starvation. For something also whispered that, in 
meefing Bus Templar, she had met one who would 
save and protect them. 

In large cities your nearest and dearest are igno- 
rant of how you occupy yourself, unless you choose 
to enlighten them. Bus Templar did the wisest 
thing that could have been done under the strange 
circumstances of the charge he had imposed upon 
himself — ^he took the girls to Dublin, Had he 
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kept them anywhere near the barracks^ some one 
would have discovered them. 

He obtained a fortnight's leave^ and accompany- 
ing them to Dublin, took a quiet lodging in a totally 
different direction from their late home, and they 
never walked out where there was the slightest 
chance of meeting David Kelly. Then Bus started 
on his journey of inquiry and search. Much to 
his gratification, he discovered, that not in the 
smallest trifle had he been deceived ,- all in their 
late neighbourhood spoke of the industry and good 
conduct of the two girls. 

Then came the serious question of what was to 
become of them ? A fortnight is, in some things, 
a very short space of time, but it is astonishing 
how much may be done in that space. How much 
may be learnt of good and evil ! How much mu- 
tual affection engendered in human hearts, which 
have been meeting in close fellowship every day of 
that time ! 

A fortnight passed — Rus returned to his regi- 
ment, and nothing had been decided about the 
girls. It was strange how lonely he felt among his 
mere brother 6fficers, well as he was liked by them \ 
there was something sadly wanting in his every-day 
life. 

Woman had never before troubled his mind for 
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five minutes^ beyond a brotlier'ig care and love o£ 
Eva. But now^ he missed the welcome of those 
two beautiful faces^ which lit up when he arrived. 
Adeline's undisguised affection for him was the 
offspring of gratitude^ as well as a warmer senti- 
ment. Gabriella's was more intense^ the love of a 
child^ which would smoulder on until womanhood, 
and then burst into a fierce flame^ unless something 
checked it in its infancy. 

This check was not long wanting. Much it was 
discussed between them what could be done ? be-> 
come governesses^ that worst of slavery^ too often ? 

Now, though their mother had not forgotten 
their father's dying injunction, bvLt had always 
carefully attended to their education, it was a per- 
fectly plain one, mere English, nothing ornamental. 
And now-a-days, when Greek, Latin, and a com- 
plete man's education, is added to all a girl was 
supposed in our mothers' time to be required to 
know, there was little chance for Adeline and 6a* 
briella, except as nursery governesses, to do ten 
times more than an upper servant, and be worse 
paid. 

Decidedly they must think of something else. 

Take in needlework? Rus Templar looked at 
those hands, now so beautifully round and white, 
Adeline's arched neck, and tall fine form, her eyes. 
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so exquisite when Ae looked up. No, decidedly he 
should not like to see the one bent, the others 
dimmed, over the eternal bread-earning of a poor 
needlewoman. 

But one thing more remained — -to set them up in 
a shop I Worse than all else, to have two such girls 
exposed to the rude comments, gaze, and, perhaps, 
temptations of the world. 

All these consultations required much time: for 
three months Captain Templar was on perpetual 
leave, and of little use when with his regiment, as 
far as amusement went, for he was either, lark-like, 
soaring up into the clouds of his imagination, or 
else in a brown study, which procured him the 
nickname among the youngsters, of 'our brown 
friend,' instead of 'the Russian,' on account of 
the abbreviation of his name, Rus. 

We may be permitted here to state, that nick- 
names in a regiment are not, as some might suppose, 
given from the spirit of ridicule or dislike; on the 
contrary, no good fellow among his brother officers, 
and even privately among the men, is without one. 
Others have their mere names or titles, awarded 
them. 

Then it was that a report became current, that 
Rus was annoyed at a state of inactivity, during the 
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Russian campaign, especially SI it was said the 
regiment was going to be sent to India. 

This latter report reached him also^ and of course 
he went to Dublin to consult the girls, this time on 
his own account. 

'* The fact is, Adeline,'* he said, smiling, ^^ I am 
so perplexed what to do, that I think the best thing 
would be for me to quit the service, and for all of 
us to go abroad together/' 

*' I should like that 1" exclaimed Gabriella, look- 
ing up from her work with her earnest eyes. 

'' Hush, darling ! '' answered Adeline ; and a deep 
blush of excessive delicacy rose in her cheek. She 
feared that he might think them intrusive — ^he who 
had been so kind, 

'' Why hush ? '' asked he, taking her hand, and 
looking in the half-averted face. "Wouldn't you 
like lo go too ? " 

'^ Yes, dearly ; but how could we live there ? " 

"With me, Adeline." 

" Oh, but what would your family say ? " 

"I have no family, I have no one to please 
but myself and you. Would you like to go with 
me?" 

It needed not words, when eyes could speak like 
hers. A moment they looked up in his face, and 
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then a sorrowful expression sacceeded to that one 
of intense love. 

''I must not — I should only be a tie and a bur- 
then to you/' she uttered; and her veiled eyes 
dropped on the ground. 

Gabriella had moved to the window, apart from 
the others, after the check she had met with from 
Adeline. 

" Come here, Gabriella,*' he said, smiling gladly, 
'' and tell me candidly how you would like to go to 
France." 

" Oh, much,'* she answered. ''Anywhere, away 
from David Kelly ; I dream every night that he 
has discovered us." 

"And tell me," he continued, ''how you will 
like me for a brother-in-law. I am going to marry 
Adeline." 

For an instant the elder girl looked up as if 
in doubt, and then an expression of the utmost 
disappointment came over her face. She thought 
him cruel. 

" Do not jest on such a subject. Captain Tem- 
plar. You know I could not be your wife." 

"Why not?" 

" Because a poor working girl like me, is not fit 
to be your wife." 

" You are, and will be, Adeline, if ever woman is." 
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And lie folded his arms around her. 

''I pray Heaven/' she uttered^ after a pause^ with 
deep feelings '^ that I may make you happy^ and be 
worthy of you." 

''You will strive to do so, won't you ? '' Gabri- 
ella asked earnestly, as if in the future, that child 
saw something to alarm her. 

A month after this, great was the amazement and 
regret of his comrades when Rus Templar sent in 
his papers for the sale of his commission, and went, 
none knew whither, but all thought as a volunteer 
to the Crimea. His very secrecy led them to think 
so ; for no man ever thought, or spoke less of him- 
self, than did Rus Templar. 

He had not, however, taken up arms against the 
Russians, but enlisted himself under the banner of 
Hymen. 

Strange to say, perfectly unsuspected by all, and 
known only to Bellfont^ his father's friend and his 
own, Rus was quietly married one morning in 
Liverpool, whither the two girls had preceded him, 
to Adeline Marra, and Bellfont acted as father on 
the occasion. As soon afterwards as circumstances 
would permit, they started for the' south of France. 

^ Make him happy, Adeline," Bellfont said, as 
he shook her affectionately by the hand, *' for you 
have an inestimable treasure in a truly good man. 
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Use it well^ waste it not : the like are not readily 
found/' 

'' You cannot doubt my will/' she warmly said, 
returning the pressure of his hand. '' Everything 
good binds me to him. Think what we were, and 
might have ^ecome without him/' 

"Well, remember what I tell you. Rus has had 
family cares; some day you will know all. If you 
see his brow clouded, ask no questions, but kiss 
away the dark shade. If he does anything to you 
not quite comprehensible, never suspect him of 
wrong; he is incapable of it: still less question^ 
doubt, or pain him by reproach. I repeat, som^ 
,day he will tell you all/' 

"Thus warned," she said, smiling, "who could 
err, when so kindly counselled/' 
. " Not you, I trust, for I love him as a son/' 
• • • • • 

"I have told Adeline nothing about our poor 
Eva," said Rus to Bellfont, at parting. "'Tis a 
painful subject; I will gently break it to her/' 

" Yes, better thus, than crowd it into her mind, 
now so full of her newly-fledged happiness." 

Thus they parted. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Bus Templar carried off his wife to the south of 
France^ where^ on his moderate fortune of about 
£600 a-year^ they and Grabriella lived in perfect 
retirement^ and^ as far as mortals can be^ in perfect 
happiness. All the shyness of the girl who had 
thought herself unworthy to become his wife, had 
disappeared in the union of mind, so seldom met 
with. All that girl could do to make a man happy, 
Adeline did; and even then she tortured her mind 
to imagine more which might be done. 

With many virtues, and abounding good quali- 
ties, however, she possessed one startling and far- 
leading vice — jealousy. She was, at times, even 
jealous of his thoughts, if thoughtful he seemed. 
'^ He could not be thinking of her ; she was there 
present to answer his mind, if it spoke to hers. Of 
whom could he be thinking ? '* 

Something in Bellfont's farewell speech dwelt 
upon her memory. 

Why should he conceal, and not impart his 
troubles to her 7 More than once he had appeared 
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on the point of saying somethings and then he 
drew back again^ as if he dreaded doing anything 
which might cast a shade over their present happi- 
ness. 

Unable at times to repress her feelings, Adeline 
would give vent to them to Gabriella. Strange 
contrast between the two ; though one was so much 
younger than the other. 

''You could not doubt or suspect him!'* ex- 
claimed the young girl. ''Oh, Adeline, unquestion- 
ingly believe all right. What forced him to marry 
you, if not his great love ? '* 

"But why not let me share his trouble, Gabri- 
ella?^' 

"Because he is so utterly unselfish, that he 
would spare you all pain." 

" Then you do believe there is something ? '* 

" There may be, but no wrong to you." 

This again gave food for reflection to the woman, 
who, too happy, was creating miseries for herself. 
Like many who have known much sorrow, it has 
become the food of Nature's giving to them; joy 
and happiness are works of Art. 

Oue day, about a year and a half after their 
marriage, Rus received a letter from Bellfont. 
Thus it ran : — 

"Eva has again been alarmed by an intrusion 
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into her presence of that mysterious visitor. She 
([escribes him to me as a coarse^ vulgar fellow, who 
in the first instance obtained admission by saying 
that he came from me. Unable to produce proofj 
and evidently having come for the purpose of ex- 
torting money, by mysterious hints of having a 
secret to communicate, worth knowing. She, how- 
ever, treated him with utter contempt ; and, ringing 
the bell, ordered him to leave the house. Subse- 
quently he waylaid her in a walk, and, repeating 
the same assertions, added a threat, that unless she 
complied with his demand, he would deprive her of 
your protection and friendship. I am going to 
remove her privately, so that all trace may be 
lost/' 

This was one of the letters which had brought 
a gloom over Rus Templar's brow. 

Shortly afterwards followed another, in which 
Bellfont urged him to tell Adeline all \ or, if he 
felt disinclined to do so, to give the best expl^ma- 
tion he could, and then bring Eva to his home in 
Blois, where she would be safe under his care. Or 
— a third suggestion — ^to say nothing at present to 
Adeline, but bring over Eva, and place her with 
some kind protectress in Tours, which, from its 
vicinity to Blois, would enable him to see her, and 
yet Adeline know nothing of it. 
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This letter was opened in mistake by Adeline^ 
during the temporary absence of her husband; 
and here she. took her first st«p in a wrong direc- 
tion. Instead of closing it unready a woman's 
name caught her eye. It was a secret wound re- 
vealed. Long had she endeavoured to account to 
herself for the anxious feeling which seemed ever 
at war with her peace : until this moment she knew 
it not. She had called it to herself, affection, deli- 
cacy, susceptibility. It was not a virtue — either of 
these is one — it was jealousy. 

With the excitable nature of her country people, 
the wild groundless imaginings of a distempered 
mind burst forth. Templar had married her in a fit 
of enthusiastic generosity; he had now discovered 
his mistake. His preoccupation — all showed it ; he 
was in some way entangled. 

Thus thinking, she committed her first fault 
towards him; she read the letter through. It was 
not one to tranquillize her. 

Another to be brought in secret, and placed 
under her husband's protection in her neighbour- 
hood ! Some one, too, of whom he had not dared 
speak to her ! She felt all, saw all clearly. He 
had been bound to another, and had deserted this 
girl for her, and worse than even that, he now 
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repented the wrong he had done this Eva^ and con- 
sequently was tired of herself. 

Oh^ Imagination I most fearful gift sometimes. 

What now was to be done with this opened 
letter ? Give it to him as it was ? She durst not; 
and her pride forbad a demand for an explanation. 

How we stumble onwards after the first false 
step! 

Something in her conscience withheld her from 
consulting Gabriella. She dreaded that girl's large 
earnest eyes fixed upon her reprehensively ; so she 
flung the letter in the fire. No one knew of its 
arrival but herself; letters were often lost. 

When she saw the shrivelled and blackened par- 
ticles curl and fly up the chimney, she would have 
given worlds to recall what had been done. Alas, 
too late ! words of fearful import, full often. 

All thinking persons must have remarked how 
minds which have been brought in contact, often 
think in unison, almost simultaneously. What 
Bellfont had suggested by letter, Rus Templar had 
also thought of. He would seek an asylum for 
poor Eva at Tours; and some day, when he had the 
courage to unveil so painful a family secret, he 
would take Adeline over, and present her vrith an- 
other sister, one she could not fail to love well. 
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This was the secret of his journey to Tours. He 
was thinking what Bellfont^ hundreds of miles 
away^ was at the same moment writing. 

It is astonishing the self-control some persons 
can exercise, even in the most intense suffering. 

When Rus returned home, with a cheerful smile 
as ever, to greet the two he loved so well, Adeline 
received him as if no thought of harm had been 
working in her heart. She felt that she owed him 
everything ; her heart was aching with its love and 
regret at the imaginary pain she had inflicted upon 
him, in becoming his wife. Many were the good 
resolutions she formed, of uncomplainingly bearing 
her burden to the last, and never allowing him to 
know her sufferings. But how vain it is to hope 
that we can repress pur feelings, when they are 
urged on to madness, by jealousy. 

She had done wrong, both in reading his letter, 
and then burning it ; and these two faults rankling 
in her heart against herself, she sought cause to 
feel angry with him, as some excuse. 

Bus, it would appear, had matured his plans 
during that journey. He would go to England, 
bring over Eva, poor girl ! she must be very 
lonely; and by degrees he would tell Adeline about 
her. 

Such was his plan, and acting upon it, he that 
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very evening spoke of the probable necessity of a 
short journey to England. 

Grabriella looked in his face^ silently, as she did 
most things, and saw only candour and truthful- 
ness there. 

Adeline looked into her own bosom, and sus- 
pected him of wrong. 

For the first time in his life, he did not notice 
how ill Adeline was looking; and she observed 
this change. He was absorbed by the thought of 
bringing Eva to security and happiness, and even- 
tually of procuring for his beloved wife, a loving 
sister. 

Under the plea of dulness at their approaching 
separation, Adeline concealed all other bitter feel- 
ings, and yet it was not a mere plea, for this an- 
nounced departure was as an eternal separation 
to her from all she loved best — him I 

" It will not be for long, dearest,'^ he said so 
cheerfully, that jealousy whispered, '^ He is already 
rejoicing in the prospect of seeing another 1 '' 

Some foul fiend offers more abundant food to 
our distempered minds, in jealousy, than in any 
other state of unnatural existence. 

When he was gone, Adeline did not set herself 
down to argue the case with her heart, she yielded 
at once to blank, hopeless despair — to the certainty 
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of misery^ and that without grasping at one straw 
of hope. He had gone — ^he would never return 
for her I She had lost him ! 

He did come back^ however, but not for her. If 
he smiled, he fancied another near him I All his 
caresses were deceit \ 

When a woman, in a state of moral frenzy, wiU 
think thus, vain indeed is all argument. 

^'My darling," he said, one day, "I think, if 
not unpleasing to you, we will leave Blois, and go 
to Tours j it is a far gayer place, larger, and, in 
fact, I think you will like it better. I have noticed 
a change in you of late ; you are not well, I 
fear?" 

*' Quite well. Templar," she said coldly. 

" Indeed, darling, you cannot be, you never used 
to speak in that low, hopeless tone. I do not ask, 
my pet, for I know she is happy," and his arms 
encircled her fondly. 

^^ I am well, and of course happy ; why should I 
not be ? " she said, fixing her eyes severely in his 
face, and, at the same time, withdrawing from his 
clasping arm. 

Bus Templar shrugged his shoulders, and with a 
feeling, half pity, half contempt, said mentally — 

" Woman must be woman ! Filled with fancies, 
changes, humours I until now, I thought Adeline 
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in all these^ unferoinin^ ! I pray the evil may not 
be leprous^ and spread wide ! '' 

He turned away with a sigh. Next day he went 
again to Tours. " I may^ perhaps, be detained three 
or four days/^ he said coldly, as he left, for he felt 
annoyed by her manner ; *' but will write. You can 
do so likewise, to ' Le Lion d'Or/ Rue Koyale.'' 

"Very well, Templar/' 

When he was gone, then her indignation burst 
its bounds; she was a maniac^ as all are, who 
yield to jealousy. 

Gabriella argued, reasoned, implored, to no 
purpose; and the following morning she quitted 
her home of peace and love for ever. She arrived 
at the address he had given in Tours. No one 
knew her as his wife. 

"Was Captain Templar there?'' 

" No, he did not live there." 

"But he had given that address." 

"True, and letters were received for him; in- 
deed, he had a room, but did not occupy it." And 
the waiter smiled. 

" Where, then, did he live ? " 

"Well, madame," was the significant reply, 
"perhaps the English gentleman would not like 
me to tell. It's no business of mine, not the cus- 
tom of our hotel," &c., &c. 
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But it is astonishing how soon it becomes the 
custom of the house^ and the man too^ when such 
questions are backed by a douceur. 

Adeline discovered where Rus resided actually^ 
when he was supposed to be living at the " Golden 
Lion/' 

Cold^ icy cold^ and with the fixed motion of a 
statue — if one could walk — she moved onward; 
for she durst not yield to her emotions^ or all mus- 
cular power would have deserted her, and she have 
fallen to the earth, incapable of carrying out the pur- 
pose she had at heart ; she followed silently on the 
track pointed out, and arrived whither her husband 
had made a home, apart from hers. 

So much was she stunned by the blow this last 
piece of information had given her, that she arrived 
without any actual sensation of pain or sorrow. 
She was an automaton, wound up to perform a 
certain part, and no more. 

There was an avenue, some little distance from 
the centre of the town : a -secluded, beautiful spot. 
Here stood small houses, not villas — in France 
there are no such things — ^but small houses, sur- 
rounded by gardens. 

In the same stony manner in which she had, up 
to this fatal moment, accomplished all, Adeline rang 
the bell. 
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A servant-maid appeared. 

Quick in acquiring all^ Adeline could converse 
fluently in French. 

"Does/' she asked, "Captain Templar reside 
here?'' 

" Yes, madame/' was the reply. 

"Can I see him?" 

"I will inquire, if madame will give me her 
name ; but mademoiselle has been ill since yester- 
day, and monsieur is very anxious about her." 

Then it was all too true 1 The Eva, whose name 
had been branded by the pangs of jealousy into 
her brain, was really with him. 

No compunction, no twinge of conscience with- 
held her — her, so truthful ; whom Falsehood's sha- 
dow even, had never followed, and she deliberately 
uttered — 

" I am his sister, just arrived to see him." 

" Oh ! " cried the girl, " walk in, madame. 
Monsieur is above on the first floor." 

Adeline mounted the stair, before the girl could 
do so, to announce her. 

One door was opened — 'twas a sitting-room. 
She looked round coldly and collectedly at all the 
evidences of woman there. Then she opened an- 
other and another door — still in vain. 

At last her search was rewarded. A deep-toned 
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voice smote upon her ear^ in soothing accents, 
speaking comfort to some one. 

Only those who have been blessed with country 
servants, can imagine their utter stupidity. This 
one seemed to think that monsieur's sister ought, 
from instinct, to know all about the house ; so she 
left her to explore alone. 

The heart-broken woman followed in the direc- 
tion of the voice, and, gently opening a door, stood 
on the threshold. 

There sat Rus Templar — the one in whose love 
her life seemed bound up — for without it, could she 
live ? — There he sat on the edge of that couch, and 
pillowed on his bosom was a beautiful face, the 
very loveliest, she thought, she had ever seen ; for 
in one glance, she took in all. The girl's beauty, 
with the golden, unbound hair, which floated over 
the arm of her own beloved husband, as it encircled 
her waist. Every sense but that of hearing seemed 
suspended ; and she stood and greedily listened to 
the words of affection which he lavished on that 
girl. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A DEEP heart-broken sigh at last straggled from her 
bosom^ and gave notice to Rus that there was 
another living being beside himself and that fair 
girl in the room. 

He turned his head quickly, and beheld Adeline. 
So great was his surprise, so ghastly pale her face, 
that all power of perfectly comprehending the 
scene was taken away, and he fancied, for an 
instant, that some statue had always stood thus at 
the entrance, unobserved before — it was nothing 
living, that coM, still figure. 

As he gazed, still holding Eva in his arms, the 
momentary mist — for it had only lasted that period 
of time — cleared away, and he knew his wretched 
wife. 

The statue moved towards that couch, and the 
stony eyes were fixed upon Eva, devouring every 
feature and line in her beautiful face. It was 
indeed like the Gorgon^s head to that poor girl, 
for she turned with a shuddering cry, and nestled 
more closely to Rus^s bosom. 
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All that we have depicted was the work of a few 
instants ; yet strange, even in that brief space no 
one had uttered a word, all had been pantomime. 

How in a moment of intense anguish we take in 
everything at a glance ! Not one atom escapes us, 
'tis done with the rapidity and exactness of a pho- 
tographic likeness or view. 

If Eva had been a dark girl like Adeline, she 
would not have felt half so acutely that fearfully- 
jealous pang which assailed her; but this beauty, so 
opposite to her own, was like a death-blow to all 
hope in her heart. On such puerile circumstances 
hinge the happiness or sorrow of our lives ! foolish 
things like these, urge us on to deeds we never can 
redeem. If he loved this fair creature, what chance 
was there of her ever regaining his love ? — and even 
if he once more were to vow to her all he had pro- 
tested of affection, could she believe or trust him ? 

All these thoughts, with lightning speed, rushed 
through her brain, and, added to them, one crown- 
ing one, this — 

" From the tenor of Bellfont's letters, it was too 
evident that Templar had long known and loved 
this girl — then his marriage with herself had been 
the offspring of an evanescent caprice V^ 

Ooaded by these thoughts she shook off the chill 
at her heart, and all her pride, that headstrong 
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national pride, which too often leads down a wrong 
path, arose within her, and she moved silently 
across the room to the bedside. And calmly, as if 
she had never loved him, as if her heart were not 
bursting with its anguish, she laid a hand on his 
arm, and said, " Captain Templar, I have at length 
discovered what I long suspected, but of which I 
wanted proof, I mean your intrigue with that vile 
creature beside you ! '^ 

Rus had expected a reproach, the reproach of not 
having full con&dence in her love, which should at 
once have claimed a home in her affections for his 
unfortunate sister, innocent and pure herself, though 
the child of sin. 

. He quite forgot at the moment that his wife was 
in complete ignorance of this painful family con- 
nection. 

" Adeline !^^ was the only word he could give 
utterance to, in his amazement. Eva gave a wild 
cry of horror, and hid her face more closely in 
Bus's bosom. 

Almost driven to madness, by this action, coupled 
with the unnatural restraint she put upon her own 
feelings to seem calm, Adeline trembled as if her 
limbs were nearly powerless to support her under 
her trial. 

" Better have left me as I was,^^ she articulated, 
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^^than have promised me so much happiness^ to 
plunge me in misery. Better have died of cold 
and starvation^ than have been your toy for 'a few 
months^ now to be cast aside for one whom you 
knew before we met. Oh! why have tried a 
new affection^ when the old one was so dear to 
youl'^ 

Here she paused an instant^ su£focating tears 
were choking her^ so she paused to force them back 
again. 

Eva gave way unrestrainedly to hers^ as she 
looked up imploringly with streaming eyes in Rus^s 
face. 

'^Ohl Rus, Rus/' she uttered, *' why have you 
brought me to this ? Why not have prepared her ? 
— I told you how it woidd be I'' 

" Hush I dearest/' he whispered, but every tone 
resounded in Adeline's aching heart. ** She is mad, 
some day she will bitterly repent. Adeline I'' he 
cried, gently laying the sobbing Eva on her pillow, 
and rising up before his wife, tall, commanding, 
and indignant; ^'do you, you of all on earth, 
come here to suspect, and accuse me of wronging 
you V 

The spirit of love and peace whispered — *' Speak 
to him gently.'' 

Pride overwhelmed the sweet voice, crying aloud 
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— "Do not be fooled— trodden upon— he is still 
trying to deceive you ! '' 

"I dol'^ she haughtily replied, all trembling 
gone under the influence of her evil monitor. 

*^ You believe that I am false to you ? That this 
pure child has wronged you? Forgetting all my 
love, you believe this of me?^^ 

" I do, I do, I do ! ^' she impetuously cried, 
frenzied by the very thought. 

" Oh V* exclaimed Eva, springing up, and clasp- 
ing her hands, " don't wrong him so deeply : as 
Heaven hears me, I am his '^ 

" Eva V^ he sternly said, stopping the word with 
his hand, before it had passed her lips, ^^I com- 
mand you to be silent, and offer no explanation. 
If the woman who stands there can forget all my 
love, and turn my accuser, she is indeed unworthy 
a second thought ! '^ 

The same false feeling which had urged her on so 
far, upheld her on a wrong course, arguing that he 
only wanted to free himself of her, and she stood 
qold and apparently unmoved before him — ^those eyes, 
which till then had never looked upon him but with 
affection, flashed in scorn of all he said. 

Rus was perfectly calm. "Adeline,^' he said 
again, and the tone softened, " think well — do you 
believe me guilty of wrong towards you V^ 
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Oh I where was Mercy, that she did not cast that 
misguided woman at his feet in contrition I 

'' I do ! '' was the cold and reiterated answer: 

'' Then go ! '' he said, motioning to her to leave 
that room. " Go home in peace, if you can : your 
way and mine, must never meet again. You yourself 
have turned down another road — go home : mine 
too, it cannot be : you shall hear from me. 60 now, 
and do not agitate this poor child more than you 
have already done/' 

He turned towards Eva. 

Again that girl stretched forth her hands, and 
would have spoken, but Rus restrained her, coldly 
turning away from the woman behind them, as if 
she had not been, and were not at that moment, all 
on earth to him — as if his heart beat gladly at his 
freedom, instead of lying a cold, dead weight in his 
bosom, never to revive, till he had again been at 
peace with her who stood there. 

One moment Adeline lingered, and then fled. 

It is doubtful whether Bus could, even indignant 
as he felt, have let her depart, if all the bitter con- 
sequences had stood out before him. Like many 
others, he would have preferred the twilight of 
doubt, regarding her affections, to the sun's glare 
which forced upon him the conviction, though 
a grievous error, that he was not loved. 
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After his wounded spirit had become a little 
healed^ he began to look upon the whole affair 
as a bridegroom does on a £u*8t love-quarrel with 
his bride. Somethings too^ passed over his mind 
of the sweetness of reconciliation ; and he felt his 
heart bound at the thought of Adeline in his arms, 
her head leant back as she was wont to repose it on 
his bosom, when she bounded to meet him after 
even an hour^s separation; and her eyes, glorious 
in beauty — for love formed an aureole of light 
around them — turned in all their soft lustre upon 
him. 

When we dream such dreams in absence, could a 
spirit whisper to our hearts, " Never more ! " the cer* 
tainty would kill us ; without that, we still hope on. 

Hope on. Bus Templar, through all that gloomy 
day — hope on, when the following one you leave 
Tours and Eva, for your home at Blois, to meet 
Adeline, and tell her all I — hope on, as you walk 
quickly up that shady road to your cottage, for — 
you are on the threshold of your door, and over it 
is written — 

^' Hope entereth not ! '* 

Gabriella was alone, expecting their return to* 
pether, and ignorant of the cause of her sister's 
sudden departure. 

Adeline was gone ! — gone, indeed ! 
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For some moments Rus Templar was completely 
prostrated by the intelligence. Then he rose to 
be doing. 

In the first place, he confided all Eva^s history 
to Gabriella, imploring her to receive, as a sister, 
one so shattered in health and spirits, by the 
sorrows of her young life, as the other was. 

Oh ! the weary hours of that day ! Every 
instant expecting some intelligence of Adeline. 
But the day passed away, and the lone night 
came, in which the head of his sweet young wife 
had been wont to lie in slumber, soft as an infantas, 
on his heart. 

Then morning came again, to make those sleep- 
less, watching eyes, smart with its light — but no 
Adeline ! 

So Rus then shook off his dark thoughts, for 
the reality of seeking the one he had lost. 

Vain search, indeed I — months and months elapsed 
— all means were employed. He knew not whether 
to mourn for the dead or living, and so time passed 
away. 

When Adeline quitted the house where Rus 
and the girl, for whom he had betrayed her, as 
she supposed, dwelt; sustained by that dreadful 
strength which had carried her through the trying 
scene, without once stopping to consider conse- 
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quences^ or chances, she quitted the spot so replete 
with misery to her, for Paris, with the intention of 
proceeding to England — anywhere — she cared little 
whither. 

In the same railway carriage were a gentleman of 
about forty, and a youth of sixteen or seventeen. 

Plunged in thought, she did not notice how 
much an object she was of close observation to the 
elder of her companions. 

At last he spoke — 

" You are travelling alone, I believe ? '* he said. 

Adeline started at a human voice addressing her, 
the spirit ones ringing through her brain were 
so hollow, and deathlike in sound. She merely 
bowed, without replying. 

''As a countryman, may I, without imperti- 
nence, offer you any assistance in my power ? *' 

Her object was to fly without discovery, in case 
Rus Templar should seek her; and she replied 
fluently, in French, '' Though I understand Eng- 
lish, I am a native of France.^' 

" Indeed ! '' and he changed the mother-tongue, 
in which he had first addressed her, adding — 

"English or French; may I presume to offer 
any assistance which can be of service to you ? '^ 

Again she merely bowed, and shrank back into 
her corner. 
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The youth we have mentioned was seated at her • 
side^ in the furthest seat. 

She had looked at no one as she entered the 
carriage. 

Something without attracted the boy's notice^ 
and he spoke. 'Twas a young, fresh voice, but 
with a slight touch of that accent, once known, 
never quite forgotten; there could be no mistake 
upon an accustomed ear — he was Irish. Irish ! — 
'Twas home — mother — sister — Rus — country — 
everything now ; with all the past sorrowful remi- 
niscences, in this land of strangers, to her deso- 
late heart. 

She lifted up her eyes. Something in the face 
attracted her, and she changed her place to the one 
opposite to her. Closely she scanned that fair 
youth's face — every line! Then, like the bird 
which creeps nearer the snake, lured onwards^ she 
moved silently to the next seat. 

Her eyes never quitted the boy's face. He did 
not observe her. He was looking out of the window, 
and then turned to his older companion to make 
his remarks ; but that companion did notice her, 
and much wondered at this intense, silent obser- 
vation. 

Something amused the youth; and he- turned 



CHAPTER XIX. 

''You 8ee, sir/^ Adeline said, in reply to his 
speech, as if apologizing for her own forwardness 
in addressing them as she had done, " I lost a very 
near and dear relative once, very young, and I am 
always thinldng of him, fancying I see him — ^but he 
is dead !^' 

There was something very hopeless in the tone, 
as she leant back and sighed. 

The youth again looked at her ; a long, earnest 
gaze, and a sweet smile of pity crossed his lip as he 
said, *' I would I were he, to merit your affection/' 
And then again he raised his brow in sad significant 
meaning to his companion. 

"If he had lived,'^ she answered, "he would 
have been about your age, and so very, very like 
you, I know — Forgive my speaking as I have done, 
but it was involuntary;'* and again she returned to 
her former seat, and closed her eyes in deep medi- 
tation, to avoid being addressed. 

Still there appeared to be a magnetic influence 
over her, she could not keep her eyes long veiled 
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from their observation of the youth beside her. 
Suddenly they would open^ and then^ after their 
anxious survey^ close with an expression of deep 
pain. 

Not one of her movements was lost upon the 
gentleman who had introduced himself as Mr. 
Kenyerd. 

Let sceptics laugh as they may^ throughout the 
world there is a guiding instinct ever at work. 

Mr. Kenyerd felt that his singular meeting with 
this woman had some motive in it^ above that of a 
casual acquaintance^ who has written his or her 
name in our book of fate — our road-book of life. 
Somethings too^ was on bis mind about the youth^ 
which her strange questionings had aroused. Ue 
did not^ like his companion^ believe her mad. 

As the two sat on the same side of the carriage^ 
opposite to himself, he looked from one to the 
other. To his keen and awakened vision^ 'twas the 
same face in both, the same style^ same profile^ one 
mould had formed them^ save that one was dark/ 
the other fair. One was the pale pencilled outline 
which a painter makes of a portrait before he fills 
it up with richness of colourings the other was the 
perfection of his art. 

Mr. Kenyerd had his own private reasons for not 
wishing to have any explanation before the youth ; 
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consequently, when they arrived at a station where 
there was a delay for a few moments, the young 
man descended, but the other remained. 

'^ Madam,'^ he said, hurriedly addressing her, 
"will you permit me to have a private interview 
with you when we arrive in Paris? I am most 
anxious that nothing should be said before my 
young companion, but, perhaps, it may import 
much to you, to know who he really \%r 

" Oh, heavens, sir P' she exclaimed, wildly start- 
ing up, " tell me, has the feeling in my heart not 
deceived me — is he Foster Marra, my brother ?" 

"Pray be calm — let me implore you to be so — I 
do not know him by that name ; for private reasons, 
for his sake, not mine, his secret must not be known 
to himself. May I rely upon your prudence V^ 

" Anything ! Anything for his sake ! " she an- 
swered, breathlessly. 

"And where may I see you in. Paris V 

" Alas ! I know no one there, no place." 

" May I direct you to a quiet hotel V he asked, 
more puzzled than ever about her. 

" I shall thank you very much to do so, though 
I purpose remaining only one night in that city.'* 

And while Mr. Kenyerd is hastily writing an 
address on a leaf torn out of his pocket-book, we 
may fill up the time by saying, that when we make 
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up our minds to accomplish such and such a things 
how httle do we see of the beings of the future, 
strange imps, who are mocking us, and weaving 
our fate themselves. 

Many a long day passed before Mrs. Templar 
quitted Paris. 

But they arrived there without further adventure; 
poor Adeline put a check upon her excited feelings, 
and struggled so hard with herself, that she was 
calmer than any one who knew her temperament 
would have supposed possible, in the presence of 
one whom she believed to be her long-lost and dead 
brother. Still, there had always been a lingering 
doubt in her heart of that assertion, for no actual 
proof of it had she ever received ; consequently, she 
was the more disposed to be startled by this youth's 
extraordinary likeness to Foster Marra. 

A woman of the world would have hesitated 
about placing herself under the even temporary 
care of a stranger, but she appeared doomed to do 
that kind of thing. 

At Kenyerd's suggestion, they parted as those do 
who may never meet again, and she went to the 
hotel whither he had directed her. 

It is very doubtful, if this strange diversion had not 
been given to her thoughts, whether Adeline could 
have gone forward on the road before her, separating 
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her 80 widely from her unhappy husband ; but now, 
strong in the self-created idea that he no longer 
loved, and was deceiving her — full of the newly-born 
and delicious hope of again meeting in life the one 
she had so dearly loved, her brother, Foster, she 
went on without wavering. And while the half- 
distracted Rus Templar was seeking her everywhere, 
and even accusing himself alone of the evil act, in 
so severely trying the impetuosity of a loving and 
jealous woman, where a word would have explained 
all, Adehne was sitting in the cold and comfortless 
room of a small French hotel, listening to the reve- 
lations a mere stranger was imparting, and in re- 
turn confiding her own sad history to him. 

'^But tell me of the boy?'' she asked, as he 
tried to dive into all concerning herself. 

"Briefly this, then. You have told me your 
parentage; there can therefore be no want of 
delicacy in my informing you who my adopted 
son is. 

"I was staying about ten years ago with an intimate 
friend of mine, a great sporting character, in North- 
amptonshire. Like many another of those whom the 
world calls ' good fellows,' my friend had lived too 
fast, and was selling off his stud, to go abroad and 
retrench, — where, by the bye, he died a few years 
afterwards. 
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" He knew that I was not backward in doing a 
kind action when in my power 3 and one day he 
said to me — 

^' ^ Kenyerd, I can sell my stud ; but it not being 
customary in England^ I^ve a lad I can^t dispose of^ 
neither can I take him with me^ and the boy in-> 
terests me ; will you have him ? ' 

" ' Who is he ? what is he ? ' I asked. 

"'The sharpest, nicest lad I ever met with. 
And his history is an odd one. 

" ' Two years since I had just landed at Liver- 
pool, from a trip across the Atlantic, and was beset 
by a host of Irish beggars. I . was waiting to 
superintend the safe getting on shore of a couple 
of horses I had purchased in America, when a 
woman, with half-a-dozen children, came and sur- 
rounded me. They seemed endowed with the 
education of dancing dogs, for one did one thing, 
another, another ; and as I leant against a stone 
post, smoking, down on the docks, I was not a little 
amused. 

"'Like all clever artistes, the woman kept the 
bonne bouche for the last, and, calling to a ragged 
urchin who had been hanging behind the rest, she 
said — 

" ' Now, Tim, tune up yer pipes, and show the 
jintleman what ye can do.^ 

VOL. II. L 
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"^ With that the boy looked. up in my face with 
his large, beautiful blue eyes, like stars in a very 
misty firmament — the face was so dirty — and com- 
menced singing one of those strange wild Irish 
laments, full of mystic melody, they seem to mean 
and convey to the soul so much of inexpressible, 
but delicious feeling. I have a passion for horses, 
dogs, and music. 

" ^ Who are you, you urchin ? * I asked, catching 
him by the arm. 

" ' Shure an* he's my oun eldest boy, praised be 
Grod ! ' quickly answered the woman. 

" ' No, I am not, sir,* the boy replied, in a tone 
and manner totally different to hers. 

" ' Hear to him now ! ' she exclaimed indig- 
nantly, 'denying the mother that bore him, and 
had him christened Timothy, afther the blessed 
saint and his dear father, glory be to Hiwin ! * 

" ' But the boy answered — 

'''It's very wrong to tell a lie. You're very 
good to me, and I'm content to stay ; but I'm not 
your son.' 

" ' You may fancy,' continued my Northampton- 
shire friend, ' how much this candour, coupled with 
the boy's refined manner, puzzled me, 

" ' Well, who are you ? ' I asked. 

" 'Abel Grey, sir,' was the answer." 
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At this name Adeline uttered a suppressed cry, 
and almost choking whispered — 

" And that is Abel Grey with you ? '• 

Mr. Kenyerd nodded, and, taking her hand, 
pressed it kindly, as he said — 

" Let me continue ; the rest afterwards/' 

Adeline sat, a bright, beautiful flush on her 
cheek, intently listening, and devouring every word. 

" ' Well, Abel Grey, tell me,' said my friend,'* 
continued Mr. Kenyerd; ''^ would you like to 
go with me ? You seem a sharp lad ; how old are 
you?' 

" ' I should indeed, sir, and would do anything 
to try and please you, and my age is about eight 
or so.' 

" ' Well,' resumed my friend, ^ to make a long 
story short, the woman made a terrible palaver 
about stealing her "blessed babbies," and so forth; 
but I discovered that she had picked up the boy, 
starving in the streets of Liverpool ; and a threat 
of the police, coupled with a sovereign, frightened 
and reconciled her to his loss, and I took my boy 
away. 

'^ ' I found out, subsequently, that he had run 
away from a Dublin workhouse, where he was called 
Abel Grey; had crept, haK-starved, on board a 
cattle-boat leaving Dublin Harbour, and commenced 
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the same existence of starvation in Liverpool, 
until picked up by his foster-mother, who turned 
his talent for song to the best account. 

^^ ' IVe a great notion that most creatures like 
music as well as ourselves, else why do birds cheer 
their mates with song, during the long hours of 
incubation? And as I like a cheerful, whistling 
boy in a stable, into mine I turned Abel Grey; and 
I can tell you, for the two years he has been with 
me, I never for a moment regretted it, and never 
had a complaint against him from the stud-grooms, 
or, indeed, any others. Now, will you give him 
a home ? ' 

'' ' Willingly,' I replied. 

*^ And,'' he continued, addressing Adeline, who 
was weeping silently, as if afraid of losing a word 
of all he might have to say, if she gave vent to her 
feelings, " I took the boy ; but, unlike my North- 
amptonshire friend, I deemed him worth better 
things than to be turned into a stable, where his 
growth would become stunted, and limbs distorted 
from their straightness, by a too early jockeyism. 

'' In the first place I sent my confidential man to 
Dublin, who discovered that such a boy had been in 
the workhouse, brought there by a woman who said' 
she had found him. He was supposred to have 
died ; and I took no pains to undeceive them, as I 
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thought he was but bettering his condition under 
my protection. 

" I, too, took a wonderful fancy to the boy. I 
have no ties of my own, so I put him to school 
under the name of Kenyon Laurence; and I assure 
you I had to argue with him for days to prove that 
it was no wicked untruth to submit to the change, 
for he had a most extraordinary horror of even the 
shadow of a falsehood, and it was only by my 
proving to him, from many cnildish reminiscences 
of his own, that he had been otherwise called in 
earlier days, in a home which still seemed to hang 
about his memory, like late and imperfect fruit on 
a tree, and that there was no more harm in being 
called Kenyon Laurence than Abel Grey, as neither 
evidently was his real name. That appeased him, 
and he concluded all argument by saying, that 
when he should be a man, he would seek out those 
who had loved him in youth.** 

"Oh, but there is a Power above," ejaculated 
Adeline, with deep emotion, ''ever watching over 
those who seek Him, to bring hearts to hearts, 
better than our poor human strength could ever 
accomplish it ! To think I should have striven so 
much, in achingness of soul, to find the boy, and 
that Heaven had him so well in its holy keeping, to 
reward me with his presence to-day I '' * 
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There was a pause of some moments^ which even 
Mr. Kenyerd^ the coldest and most selfish man in 
existence^ hesitated in breaking, it was so evidently 
on her part a communing with powers far above 
this earth. 

'^ And to think/' she said, at last, a smile break- 
ing over her sweet face through her tears, ''that I 
should still find in my boy this extraordinary love of 
truth ! Once, only once, did I ever have to correct 
him for the contrary, and I remember well I took 
the child on my knee, and pointed out all the 
wickedness of it, and he clung round my neck — I 
but a child myself — sobbing, 'Never more, mammy; 
never more/ And he never did/' 

" Well," Mr. Kenyerd resumed, at last, " as I 
have told you, madam, the boy much interested 
me, so I sent him to school, and have spared no- 
thing to bring to light all the gifts Nature has 
endowed him with ; and now, as he has a wish to 
become a soldier, and I do not like the idea of 
parting from him, I shall purchase a cometcy for 
him in the Guards, so that he may ever be near 
me/' 

Something of a twinge passQd through Mr. Ken- 
yerd's conscience, as a deep, soul-sent blessing upon 
him fell from Adeline's lips. For, the truth 
spoken, it must be owned that Mr. Kenyerd took 
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the boy, at first, to oblige his Northamptonshire 
friend, who was a man of much influence in the 
borough which he wished to represent in the House. 

This object in view, he certainly was all that a 
man could be, to the boy. He had every advantage 
given him in the way of education ; and Mr. Ken- 
yerd reaped his reward in an almost unopposed 
election for ■ 

But the best too often die earliest. The youth^s 
first friend died suddenly, and left undone what he 
had always contemplated accomplishing ; this was, 
to leave a small independence for his protege. 
When be was gone, Kenyon Laurence became a 
burden to his once loving patron; and at the 
moment Adeline so strangely met them, he was 
pondering seriously how he should rid himself of 
him — something of a tutorship, secretaryship, or 
any other -ship, which would waft him out of the 
harbourage of Mr. Kenyerd^s love. 

We say ilfr., when speaking of this gentleman, for 
as in life there are many we meet whom it would 
blister our tongues to call by the Christian name, so 
dear on the lip when we like a person, so are there 
many in writing of whom we would not presume 
to speak without the prefix of Mr., or Mrs. Our 
pen does not warm itself enough in portraying 
them, to burn oflf the more formal appellation. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Their conversation was here interrupted by the 
tap and then entrance of the waiter of the hotel. He 
apologized^ but Monsieur^ the master of the house, 
had omitted, as Madame had appeared so fatigued 
last evening, asking for her passport, he had been 
less particular about it as the lady had been recom- 
mended by Monsieur Kenyerd, who was so.welU 
known to him, &c. But would Madame now 
oblige him with it? that all might be properly 
placed upon their books for the police officer's in- 
spection ? 

During this seemingly interminable speech, stuck 
with Monsieurs and Madames, much after the 
fashion of a porcupine's back with quills, Adeline 
looked in bewildered confusion in her new acquaint- 
ance's face. " Passports — police — books, what did 
they all mean?'' 

"Simply this," whispered Mr. Kenyerd, "that 
if you are unprovided with one, a few formalities 
will be necessary — name, residence " 

" Not for the world !" she cried, starting up. 
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" Pray be calm, leave all to me. Tell Monsieur/' 
he said, turning to the waiter with perfect self-pos- 
session, "that my sister left the country so suddenly, 
that she is unprovided with one. / will call in the 
office below, as I come down> and give all necessary 
information." 

The man bowed low, and withdrew. 

" Oh, how shall I ever thank you !" Adeline 
cried, for, in her ignorance, the name of " police " 
alone seemed to entail prison and other horrors 
upon her, *^You have saved both brother and 
sister!" 

"Not quite, not quite!" he answered, but in a 
tone which said — "I know I have, and you shall 
pay me for so doing." 

"And now," she continued, following up the 
train of thought which the name of brother had 
aroused, "when may I see, and, making myself 
known to him, embrace my beloved Foster?" 

" May I. not," he asked, by way of reply, " know 
the sister's history, as well as the brother's, and 
then judge how far it will be prudent, just now, to 
do so ?" 

Poor Adeline ! Never was there a creature less 
fit to guide herself than she was — innocent, con- 
fiding, and gratefully affectionate to a fault, but 
without one grain of judgment in cold worldly 
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matters, she yielded herself up^ bound hand and 
foot to the designing man who had befriended 
Foster, her darling brother. 

Unhesitatingly she related the whole of her own 
strange history to Mr. Kenyerd, concluding with 
the proofs she had of her husband^s estrangement 
and infidelity. Mr. Kenyerd was a man who had 
never in his life felt the slightest affection for a 
woman. Wrapped up in himself and his own am- 
bitious views, woman had been the merest pastime 
to him, something to repose his labouring brain, by 
talking to, much the same as some folks amuse them- 
selves for. hours with a parrot. But in Adeline — it 
was not her beauty, her grace of person, mind, or 
manner; no, it was that she was unique, original, and, 
from the peculiar circumstances surrounding their 
meeting, and the discovery of her brother, could be 
made a slave, and kept by fear, in bondage. 

He felt there might be a hundred lovely women 
as competitors for the palm of beauty, but Adeline 
would unquestionably carry it off, without an effort ; 
and in that word lay the secret, because she would 
not condescend to make the effort, from sheer in- 
difference to, and ignorance of, her own charms. 

If something of all this passed through his mind 
before knowing the whole of her history, it took 
a positive form in his determination after she had 
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made him master of her secret^ and. he said to 
himself — 

*' She shall he mine, the mystery about that girl 
Eva — ^for it amoimts to no more, there is no infi- 
delity there — will be the basis, and Foster Marra 
shall complete the structure/' 

And he thought too fatally true ! 

This object in view, it was policy to hold her 
powerless and defenceless in his hands; if she had 
a protector^ and such a one as Foster, noble, high- 
minded, and of sound judgment, for one so young, 
half his own power would be diminished, so he 
urged upon her the absolute necessity, for the boy's 
sake, that he should be kept in utter ignorance. 
flw prospects. Aw prosperity, Aw welfare, were held 
before her eyes, and the woman submitted with a 
sigh. 

*' She might see him, love him, -protect him, but 
better, at present, be herself unknown, until,'' he 
added, " she should be reconciled to her husband " 
—reserving in his own thoughts — " That shall never 
be!" 

Adeline knew what her brother's spirit as a child 
had been, and now she judged rightly in thinking 
that if he knew her to be his sister, he would fling 
position and all aside, to be with and protect her. 
So she submitted, for what was she doomed to be P 
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inly a pgpr creature again^ gaining her living by 
her industry^ for of Bus Templar she was resolved 
not to accept a farthing; of hec own^ she had nothing. 
Brawn towards Mr. Kenyerd by his supposed 
love for Foster, she listened willingly to his advice, 
which was this :— 

That as her mother had been of a rich English 
family (the name withheld from David Kelly she 
revealed to him), he would send to England, to a 
confidential person, or go himself, if she preferred 
it, and make all necessary inquiries : surely among 
them she would find a home, where her own natural 
one had been wrested from her by a stranger. In 
her heart he kept alive the jealous pang against 
her husband, too well. On mature deliberation, he 
persuaded her to remain in Paris, boarding with a 
lady to whom he had introduced her as '^ his sister,'^ 
until she should hear from her mother's relatives. 

All this arrrang^d to his satisfaction, he left 
Paris with Foster Marra, whom he had never again 
permitted her to see : he dreaded their meeting at 
present, and poor Adeline submitted, believing it for 
the boy's good; she would not offend his kind friend, 
however her own heart ached at the separation. 

Mr. Kenyerd thought it wisest and best to trust 
no one with his secret, and the result of his re- 
searches proved to him how wisely he had decided, 
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On his arrival iu town^ his first step was to secure 
the interest of a friend at the Horse Guards, to 
obtain a cometcy as soon as possible for Kenyon 
Laurence — he was his bait now — secure him, give 
him a position, and that would be many steps 
towards Adeline. She would then be his slave, for 
fear of Foster falling from his high estate. 

And thus Kenyon Laurence was soon the first on 
the Commander-in-Chiefs list, for a vacancy in the 
Life Guards, instead of sinking down, with his 
high spirit, into a poor tutor or secretary, at a 
small salary and a plodding existence. 

Mr. Kenyerd's character will be fully understood, 
his love of domination and of possessing depend- 
ents appreciated, when we state that he not only 
discovered Mr. Janson to be the late Mrs. Kelly^s 
brother, but that he was alive and wealthy, and 
Foster Marra, his nephew, his legal and unalienable 
heir. 

All this latter portion he kept most strictly 
secret, it might be something to turn hereafter to 
account ; at all events, he could not afford to make 
Foster independent of himself. At the same time, 
it was necessary that Adeline should have sufficient 
to exist upon without anything of work or earning, 
for she would be his some day—oi that he was quite 
resolved. He took good care not to stir up the 
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waters of solitude and family estrangement^ sur- 
rounding old Janson, for he knew not whether, if 
once loosed, he could dam them up again; so he 
disguised his hand, and in the trembling characters 
of age indited a letter to his "niece, Adeline," in 
which he told her, that, having been made ac- 
quainted with her destitute state, he should allow 
her two hundred a-year, while she left him alone, 
but he begged that he might neither be thanked, 
nor written to, except through his lawyer (whom 
he named), as he did not wish to be reminded of 
one who had disgraced herself twice, as his sister 
had done. 

Adeline's pride revolted at receiving money so 
ungraciously sent, but Foster Marra, the puppet's 
string was again pulled, and it danced to the tune 
of " Don't ruin me by your obstinacy, my sister 
cannot work for a living now, and if you are grate- 
ful, Janson may make me his heir ! " 

'Twas Mr. Kenyerd, of course, who spoke, like 
Punch's man, under the curtain, and Mr. Kenyerd 
read her letter of thanks directed to old Janson, 
and then remitted her her first quarter's allowance, 
through a Paris banker, out of his own pocket. 
The scheme was a deep one, but most unfortunately 
it worked only too well. Mr. Kenyerd's Parlia- 
mentary duties obliged him to return to England, 
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but more than once he had visited the secluded 
place^ Vernon, some few leagues from. Fans, where 
Adeline, under an assumed name, resided with an 
elderly lady. 

On each successive visit he noticed, with uneasi- 
ness, that she was very restless, and her supposed 
wrongs had become mere shadows of the past for 
want of food to keep them alive. Ever harping 
on one cord, her ingratitude, her base ingratitude 
to Bus Templar, if he should be innocent — could 
he^be ? When a woman truly loves and questions, 
her heart full soon dictates the answer — her heart, 
not her judgment. 

" The bird is fledged, and will take wing, unless 
I clip it,'^ thought Mr. Kenyerd. 

Some diversion must be procured, loneliness and 
thought would mar all his plans. He had a very 
solid and straightforward way of dealing with some 
people. 

Few women in France are proof against the bribe 
of pleasure — show and dress, with young or old. 

The one with whom Adeline dwelt had been se- 
lected by himself, so when he proposed a trip to 
Paris, and slipped wherewith to defray all possible 
expenses into her hand, she undertook to carry the 
''dear child" thither, who was pining to death from 
sheer dulness. 
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Adeline readily accepted. Paris was some leagues 
nearer Tours, She might hear something. 

Even in a work of fiction^ it would be impious^ 
where we try to well direct our pen, to say, that 
things would have been better had they turned out 
differently to what they have been predestined to 
do, since a higher Power guides and wills all. Else 
would we here say — If the fatal journey to Paris 
had not been taken, a penitent wife would have 
sought a loving husband's arms, in which to sue 
for pardon and peace. Had she done so, mssiy 
severe trials would have been spared both, but then 
their affections would not have been tried by fire, 
which purifies and proves them, like emeralds. 

Vainly had Rus Templar sought his wife for 
months ; she had too clever a man working against 
him, for even his love to win in the fight. 

Bellfont came over too, but being, as he was, 
uncle to Eva, who had been so crushed by Adeline's 
cruel accusation, his heart turned against her, and 
he rather sought to deter Rus from all search, than 
to aid him : he said what he believed, that Adeline 
was unworthy of her husband's love, and had 
sought an excuse, to fly with some hidden lover. 

But though he roused Rus's pride, the heart 
said, *' No, she is true and good; though misguided, 
she will return.'' 
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And he tried to be patient. 

Gabriella, who, perhaps from her grateful love 
for Bus, felt her sister's conduct more keenly, and 
read it more severely, except in not suspecting her 
of guilt, would not accompany Bellfont, Bus, and 
Eva, to Paris, for Eva had been a resident under 
the roof, with Gabriella and Bus, ever since 
Adeline's departure; already weak and ill, the ac- 
cusation and result had almost shaken her reason. 

Persuaded on her account by Bellfont, whose 
every affection was centred in his dead sister's child, 
painful as the history of her birth had been, Bus 
brought Eva to Paris. 

From the opposite directions, the husband and 
wife were approaching one central point. Even if 
Mr. Kenyerd had held the dice of luck in his hand, 
loaded ones, he could not have thrown better num- 
bers than Fate did for him. 

One evening, he and Adeline, accompanied, as* 
she always was, by her chaperon, were passing by 
the entrance to the Opera Comique, the street is 
narrow, there was a crowd of carriages. One drew 
up, so they waited to let its occupants pass in — 
Adeline was, as ever, closely veiled. 

In that carriage were Bus Templar and Eva. 

Bellfont was to join them a little later; conse- 
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quently^ only Eva stepped out^ and^ leaning on 
Ras^s arm^ entered the vestibule. 

How fondly he looked in her face^ and whispered 
something as they both passed in ! 

Adeline, who, from the diflference of age, and his 
fatherly love for Foster, looked upon Mr. Kenyerd 
as upon, at all events, an elder brother, grasped 
his arm tightly, and merely uttering "'Tis he!'* 
drooped almost fainting. 

The carriage was a hired one out of which Rus 
Templar and Eva had stepped. Those things do 
not drive off in Paris like our London cabs. 

Quick as thought, Mr. Kenyerd hailed it, the 
police tried to interfere — '^Regulations, no car- 
riages having set down to stop," But the gallantry 
of the national character prevailed over red-tape- 
ism. Mr. Kenyerd said — 

" A lady is fainting." 

And Adeline found herself, almost in that state, 
in the same fiacre which had brought her husband 
and Eva to the opera ! 



CHAPTER XXI. 

It may seem strange to many^ how a woman should 
cast herself^ with so much implicit faith, on the 
protection of an utter stranger; but there may be 
a few who will perfectly comprehend the gladness 
with which a young girl, thrown, from painful cir- 
cumstances, on the world's cold mercy, alone, will 
accept the protection of one whom she looks upon 
as almost a father. It is not at first starting that 
she suspects, not until bitter experience has taught 
her how few of the opposite sex can be implicitly 
trusted. 

Adeline had another strong reason for accepting 
Mr. Kenyerd's protecting care — her brother, even 
though the sophistry of the man still prevailed 
upon her to conceal her relationship from Foster. 
"The boy's pride would fling all my benefits aside,'' 
he said, "if he knew that you were his sister; I 
keep him now in check by the assurance that a 
secret will be revealed when he is of age, which 
will make him independent. I am forcing him not 
to be a fool." 
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*' Oh, but/* she exclaimed, " that is not true ; 
and how the poor boy will suffer when the truth 
shall be revealed ! God help him ! He has no 
expectations/' 

"Are you sure of that ? " he asked, smiling. 
"Leave all to me; trust me, the boy will be well 
off some day. I am searching out something intri- 
cate which has come to my knowledge. Can you 
not rely upon me ? " 

"Oh, indeed I can, Mr. Kenyerd.*' And the 
truthful girl believed implicitly all he told her, and 
rejoiced in the hope that her Foster would one day 
be independent, for knowing her mother had come 
out of a wealthy family, the thing seemed probable. 

Besides all else, Mr. Kenyerd was not a man by 
any gallantry of manner to startle the most suspi- 
cious, neither was he, in intention, a designing lover. 

He was completely the father and brother to 
Adeline, and the man himself was so utterly di- 
vested of anything like passion, that it was no re- 
straint upon him. He had one governing law, am- 
bition, to which everything succumbed. Adeline, as 
woman, was no more to him than a waxen doll 
would have been ; but Adeline, supreme in beauty, 
should be his, and legally. 

About this time the House was discussing 
the grave question of a new law of divorce, to 
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which Mr. Kenyerd gave his most strenuous sup- 
port. With deep anxiety he watched every clause^ 
every motion ; and what did she know or dream of 
the meshes which were closing around hef ? 

Certainly some evil spirit presides over the deeds 
of bad men, to protect and prosper them awhile. 
Everything happened just as Mr. Kenyerd could 
have desired, and far better arranged for him than 
he could have accomplished himself. 

When Adeline descended at her hotel, more dead 
than alive from the deep emotion she had under- 
gone, Mr. Kenyerd confided her to the care of the 
lady who accompanied them, and then proceeded to 
question the driver of the Jiacre about the persons 
who had preceded them in his vehicle. 

He imagined that probably the man had picked 
them up in the street, which would give him 
more trouble to discover them ; but he was agree- 
ably surprised to find that he had been called 
off his stand, and went to their lodging for them. 
This much ascertained, he said nothing to Adeline, 
but left her in the hands of others. 

The creatures of a bad man or woman, very soon 
make themselves acquainted with the ways and 
wishes of their employers. The chaperon of poor 
Adeline read in her heart the devoted love for her 
husband, which was changing her very nature from 
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suffering and jealousy ; and on a hint given her by 
Mr. Kenyerd^ she poured into her ear long detailed 
accounts of the infamy of some husbands, who 
could desert all excellence to attach themselves to 
vice, and then she would let fall a word, as if inad- 
vertently, about the great beauty of the fair girl 
who had been with the gentleman whose appearance 
so much agitated her poor dear child ! Oh, well 
she saw the very flesh creep in the face of that 
suffering girl before her, and yet no feeling of pity 
or remorse withheld her ; her thought, the perfect 
one of an elderly Frenchwoman of her class, was — 
'^ Monsieur will give me a new dress for this 1 '' 

What did she care for a breaking heart, or all 
the evils and crimes which desperation may give 
rise to in a woman^s revenge? She only thought 
of a new dress, in which to bedizen her withered 
charms. 

When Mr. Kenyerd returned with the intelli- 
gence that he had a communication to make, which, 
as a friend, he deemed it his duty not to withhold 
from her, — in fact, that Captain Templar was living 
openly with Miss Falconer — Rue de la Paix, 
No. — , Adeline bowed her head, and for a mo- 
ment wavered between submission, or defiance. 

It was but a moment, and even that cold man 
trembled; for he felt and saw that now all was 
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completed^ all the worst known, and her decision, 
whatever it might be, would be unalterable. Bnt 
the proud and wounded head arose, terrible as 
a lion in a fray — ^wounded, but not worsted. 

" Is there no remedy ? ^^ she cried, and not a 
tear dimmed her fixed and resolute eyes. "No 
remedy ? Must a woman patiently submit to so 
much deep wrong ? For what can be deeper, than 
to be heartlessly made acquainted with the extreme 
of happiness, and then plunged into misery ? '' 

" My dear Mrs. Templar, pray be calm.'^ 

"Calm, Mr. Kenyerd,^' she echoed, smiling 
scornfully; "do I tremble?'' and for the first 
time she laid her hand upon his. 

"There may be a remedy, my dear madam,'' 
and he pressed that unflinching grasp. 

" There must be ! " was her decided answer. 
*' His cruelty has obliterated all obligation on my 
part for former kindness I He loves no more, I 
owe no more — his insults have cancelled all 1 " 

We need not follow this, sad affair through all 
its devious tracks. 

Mr. Kenyerd was anxious not to be absent from 
town — ^his Parliamentary duties more than ever 
interested him — and yet he dreaded leaving Adeline 
without his watchful eye over her. 

Foster was again the bait; she longed to be 
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near him, and it quite suited Mr. Kenyerd that 
she should indulge that desire, so he removed her 
and her most useful and well-trained French friend 
to England; he would with much difficulty have 
found an English one to suit him so well. 

Whenever Adeline objected to the trouble she 
was imposing upon him, he had a ready answer 
ever prepared — 

" I am only your brother^s agent, until he is in 
a position to protect you himself.'^ 

It would have been strange, indeed, if Rus 
Templar had continued so long in ignorance of 
her address"; such was not ihe case. He had 
known her residence a long time, through the 
means employed by Bellfont to discover it, who, 
having taken a bitter dislike to Adeline, for her 
conduct towards his much-loved niece, it may 
readily be supposed in nothing softened facts, or 
apparent ones — 

" She was living in a retired French town, and 
had been in Paris; now was gone to England, 
under the care of an old Frenchwoman of very 
indifferent character; visited and supported by 
Mr. Kenyerd, M.P. for '' 

This seemed, indeed, too evident ; for Rus knew 
she had no funds of her own, and though the re- 
mittances, Bellfont said, were, for appearance' sake. 
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made in the name of another person, they came 
through Mr. Kenyerd's man of business. 

So clever a schemer was Mr. Kenyerd, that, for 
fear of some unfortunate discovery, he informed 
Adeline, that her mother's relative, Janson, was so 
eccentric, and so resolved not to appear in even 
a kind act to one of her family, that the money 
was to be paid in another name; consequently, 
Bellfont, who, strange to say, was old Janson's 
friend and solicitor, knew nothing of the use made 
of his client's name. 

The Parliamentary season of 1857 closed with 
the passing of the new law of divorce; and greatly 
did the heart of Mr. Kenyerd rejoiqp. 

He lost no time, through a sharp practitioner of 
his own, in collecting all materials on the spot, for 
a suit against Captain Templar. All was done 
quietly, and Adeline had not even the shadow of a 
suspicion. Mr. Kenyerd felt that it was a case 
which would require a cowp d^etatj suddenly done, 
as subtly devised. No time must be given for 
deliberation. The law would not come into play 
for some months ; her cause must not be one of 
the first, but hurried on in a crowd of others, to 
prevent much publicity, when the pubUc mind had 
become tQp much satiated by the quantity, to read 
any more matrimonial shipwrecks. 

VOL. II. M 
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It would astonish ourselves sometimes were we 
to see our own most innocent actions as the world 
reads them ; it would, indeed, surprise us, the ac- 
cumulation of guilty evidence against us, which, 
by a good-will to discover it, and a biased medium 
to view it through, may be brought forward to 
crush and condemn us. 

Mr. Kenyerd was himself amazed when he 
found all the proofs in his solicitor's possession, 
against one whom he felt convinced in his own 
mind was perfectly innocent of wrong, and only 
the victim of some strange mystery ; nevertheless, 
he rubbed his hands, and said, " Well done ! *' 

His next step was to seek Adeline. 

"Mrs. Templar,*' he said, "you asked me some 
months since — in the summer of last year in 
fact — whether there was no remedy for your sad 
case ? '' 

" Well?'^ she cried, looking up, with a strangely- 
haggard expression of face — she foresaw more suf* 
fering. 

" Well," he responded, " I come now to offer 
you one — a legal separation from your most im- 
worthy husband.'' 

" But we are separated," she uttered, in a very 
low, trembling voice, "what necessity is there to 
recur to a subject so painful ? " 
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''Are you ignorant that Captain Templar has 
still, whole and entire power over you? and that 
when his fickle mood changes^ he can come where- 
ever you may be, and compel you to receive him as 
your husband and master ? '' 

'^ I ? '' she exclaimed, and something like a thrill 
of happiness passed through her poor wi4owed 
heart, at the sole idea of Rus coming again, even 
though guilty, to sue for pardon and love. Oh ! 
her heart had already forgiven him, even if guilty ; 
but there was something which would keep whis- 
pering in her ear, '^ He is not ! '' 

Did Mr. Kenyerd read all this in her counte- 
nance ? Was it that which made him so very silent 
for a few moments, with cloud after cloud rolling 
over his brow ? 

The atmosphere at last cleared off, and he said, 
as if unnoticing all her hesitation — 

'^I told you then, when you asked for a 
remedy, 'Perhaps;' now I say 'Yes, most 
positively * '' 

She tried to interrupt him. 

"I have here,'' he hastily added, at the same 
time unfolding a paper, " notes of the depositions, 
affidavits, and proofs, which stand as clear evidence 
against Captain Templar, for deserting you, to seek 
another; leaving you unprotected in a foreign 

M 2 
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land, while he went to England to bring over 
this girl '' 

" But — ^but — but," breathlessly cried Adeline, 
between his accusations — 

He continued, unheeding her — 

^'With which woman he is now residing; and 
oh, s^ame ! your own young and innocent sister is 
constrained to remain with them as a blind." 

^'Mr. Kenyerd," she said at last, "do you know 
I doubt all — the evidence of my own eyes — all ! 
For I know Gabriella to be so pure, so high-minded, 
80 far above me in sterling good sense, that nothing 
would induce her to lend herself to so much 
iniquity." 

*' Stay," he said, smiling the bitter smile of a 
man, who would grieve to prove another innocent 
of a once-suspected crime ; " suspend your judg- 
ment until you have read what I have to show 
you " 

She did peruse the documents ; they were very 
convincing — very clear. All his love and care of 
this Eva Falconer were elaborately detailed. No 
absences — ever with her, watching, guarding, and 
loving ! 

What woman, herself heart-aching with affection 
for the man, would not feel as she felt 7 

Mr. Kenyerd judged her at a glance. To talk 
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to her of revenge would be to waste his breathy 
she would have answered ^^ Pardon/* So he spoke 
of wrongs done; that a divorce would secure her 
from insult, and enable Captain Templar to do 
justice to one he had injured. 

Adeline listened till every pang had become 
deadened, like the sound of voices through stone 
walls. The voice of Love in her heart spoke no 
more — Pity and Mercy breathed I 

'* Give him his freedom/* she replied proudly, 
'' if you can ; and if he has wronged the girl^ he 
may then^ as far as may be^ retrieve the step.** 

This was all that Mr. Kenyerd required, — 

Oh 1 when there is a then in the thought of a 
bad man, what a terrible moment of reckoning it 
bespeaks ! 

Not a day or an hour was lost; all had been fully 
prepared before he spoke; the decisive steps alone 
jbad to be taken. 

Mr. Kenyerd said so little about it, that some- 
times, during the necessary delay, she fancied it 
had ^11 been a dream. It would have been too 
horrible to have pondered on the reality, that she 
was going for ever to be separated from Rus,' 
guilty and faithless though he was. Better be his 
victim even, than have no tie between them ! So 
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much weakness is there in the heart of a woman 
who loves ! 

Adeline was residing in London, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cavendish Square. 

Mr. Eenyerd deemed it safer to have her imme- 
diately under his own eye; that is, so near, that he 
might receive information of all her movements, 
as soon as she herself had conceived them, from 
those by whom he had surrounded her. 

But there are things we never foresee, even 
these often turn to our advantage, far better than 
we could by any possibility have arranged them 
ourselves* 

When Rus Templar, who was residing in Paris, 
received legal notice of the suit commenced against 
him, he, for a moment, believed himself the object 
of a mystification; he who, out of the purest gene- 
rosity, had forborne to stand forth before the public 
and accuse the woman he still so madly loved, of 
faithlessness, found her, in the audacity of guilt, 
as he then imagined, dragging him and his sorrows 
before the world's scorn and contempt. 

One moment he paused, then he rose to act. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Adeline sat in her drawing-room. She was low 
and nervous, like all who are not at peace with 
themselves, when her servant appeared, announcing 
a gentleman who would give no name. Before she 
could reply, close following on the girPs heels 
came the one who never was absent from her 
thoughts — ^her husband* 

A loud, piercing cry burst from her, and then 
she stood still. Her parted lips longed to close 
on a word which had once been so familiar to 
them; but she stood still, listening to the throb- 
bings of her heart, which had bounded at sight 
of him. 

" I have come,*' he said, without attempting to 
take a seat, holding out, at the same time, a paper 
towards her, "to ask whether you, madam, are cog- 
nizant of the purport of this piece of legal informa- 
tion, just received by me ? " 

"What is it?'^ she asked, supporting herself 
with both hands on the back of a chair. 

He saw but guilt in her emotion — detected guilt 
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—instead of the bursting love^ waiting but for a 
word to bid her fling herself, all forgiveness of her 
supposed wrongs, on his bosom. 

'^ A mere trifle,'' he ironically said. "A simple 
summons on your part, at your suit, to answer a 
charge of cruelty, desertion, and infidelity. Shall I 
read it to you ? '' 

She waved her hand negatively, she could not 
speak. 

" Then I am of course to suppose that you really 
have sent it, that is, authorized your friend and 
adviser in all things to do so ? *' 

" I knew of it," she whispered, longing, hoping 
for the next word, which would summon her to 
peace and love, not war. 

*^ Enough ! '' he answered, turning to go ; '^ I 
merely called to hear an assurance of the truth 
or falsehood of this paper from your own lips.'' 

'^ Stay ! " she articulated, as he was going. He 
turned round again, and faced her. 

*^You," she continued, "cannot be surprised 
after the wrongs I have experienced. I am gene* 
rous — ^not even just to myself. I give you your 
liberty." 

"By the great heavens!" he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing scornfully, " your audacity surpasses, if pos- 
sible, your ingratitude ! Here you, whom I took 
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in confidence and love to my bosom, believing all 
you affirmed of yourself to be true — ^you, on an 
excuse, as vapoury as the mist of morning, fly my 
house, and place yourself, abroad and at home, 
under the protection of a man whose acquaintance 
must be of short date, unless I am more bitterly 
deceived than I now know myself to be ! Living 
on his — scarcely veiled to the world — bounty, acting 
in all things under his control and by his advice, you 
audaciously dare accuse me of wronging you ! It 
sickens the heart with human nature to hear you ! 
The mere animal will cling to, and defend, its mate; 
you, woman of depraved heart, you prey upon him 
yourself, and betray him to your creatures I '^ 

Tall, stem, and cold, she stood before him. 

''For nothing do I thank you,'' she said. ''You 
took me from starvation to make me jour toy for 
an hour, and add years of misery to a life which 
else had now been ended, and the peace of death 
mine! You have heaped memories on my heart 
which will never die; and now, coward-like, you 
pursue me with falsehood, as if the truth were not 
enough to madden me 1 No ! '' she wildly added> 
" I am not the recipient of Mr. Kenyerd's charity! 
From him I have but accepted the protection a woman 
may receive, nay, claim, from a man, when deserted 
by one who should have been a safeguard against 

m8 
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all. You but add to your cruelty by this visit — 
now go I " 

And she pointed to the door. 

Petrified — amazed — doubting^ he stood still. 

'^ Gk> 1 '^ she again said imperiously^ only expect- 
ing renewed insult at his hands. 

A veil seemed to fall from his eyes. Gould he 
be deceived f Was she the victim, more even than 
himself f 

*' Adeline ! '^ he criedj and made a hasty step 
towards her. 

But at that moment the door opened, and the 
Frenchwoman entered. The appearance and fawn- 
ing manner of this creature, who had been repre- 
sented to him in her true colours, were so o£Pensive 
to him, that all good thought of his unfortunate 
wife was obliterated when he saw the other's arms 
around her ''sweet, lovely child,'' as she termed 
her. If Adeline could submit to the caresses and 
fellowship of such a woman, she must be lost 
indeed ! 

''Tell Mr. Kenyerd, your chosen friend and 
adviser, madam,'' he haughtily said, "that I shall 
feel grateful for all expedition in this affair, of your 
and his seeking. Ask him, as a favour, the great- 
est he can confer, to spare, as much as may be, 
the pure name of one I love and respect above all 
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else — ^Eva Falconer — ^in this foul affair^ and I will 
in all things aid his and your wishes^ by not de- 
fending the action/' 

Adeline gasped for breath. Then a name — his 
— ^borst from her in one loud shriek ; but he was 
gone. 

^^ Bus ! dearest Bus ! come back and hear me ! '* 

But he was gone I 

'* Hear me ! I was driven mad by jealousy. O 
hear me I '' 

But he was gone ! 

'^ Will no one stop him ? Call him ! I shall go 
mad I '' 

But the woman's arms were round her; those 
arms restrained her^ while the cold^ pale^ thin lips 
uttered caressingly — 

''My beautiful child^ be calm^ be composed. All 
villains are plausible.'' 

And Adeline, wringing her hands wildly above 
her own head, struggled in agony to free her waist 
from the serpent-like folding of that woman's em* 
brace, until worn by her cries and vain e£forts, she 
sank down fainting on the other's bosom. 

That night Bus Templar returned to Paris, leav- 
ing the undefended action to take its course. And 
ifhile AdeUne lay throbbing and insensible in fever, 
the enormity of her husband's crimes came before 
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the Court, — of his cruelty, desertion, infidelity, 
and then insults, which had lain his young and 
beautiful wife then, even then, on a bed of sickness, 
which, probably terminating in death, would make 
the present action one most unnecessarily under- 
taken. 

The judge — counsel — ^all were moved, more espe- 
cially when it became known that the villain durst 
not appear to defend the action, even by counsel. 
He must, indeed, be an unmitigated wretch, un- 
worthy the name of man ! 

Just as Mr. Kenyerd had supposed, the public 
had grown tired of these trials, and all the papers 
announced was, that a Mrs. Templar had instituted 
proceedings against her husband for cruelty and in- 
fidelity, which he left undefended. 

Who recognized Captain Templar in this short 
paragraph ? Who knew anything of her ? 

So the Court pronounced them free! And 
during these proceedings at home. Bus was devising 
all means in his power to conceal the whole of it 
from Eva, poor Eva, already so spiritless and im- 
pressionable. 

But, as bees, gathering honey, inoculate the 
flowers, so the very air seems burthened at times 
with evil tidings, which it wafts over all — all ♦& 
pervaded by them. By words, by scraps here, and 
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papers there^ Eva learnt all! She sat> brooding 
ov^ the misery she had so innocently occasioned, 
until memory gave way beneath the pressure ; and 
forgetting her cause of sorrow, she forgot all else 
too. . And so the world called her mad, because 
her mental powers were too weak to bear up against 
her trials, and casting down the whole burden of 
thought, she sank into comparative peace. 

Adehne was free ! 

When they told her so, she felt as if a bondage 
of sorrow fettered her. Nothing more in common 
between her and Eus. Templar. They were free 
from their ties. The law, that blacksmith, had 
knocked off their chains. Free ! 

They say there have been slaves on our West- 
Indian plantations, who regretted their freedom, 
and begged that the merciful rule of some masters 
might come again; they felt all the utter wretched- 
ness at times, of what Byron has so beautifully de- 
scribed — 

^ Lord of himself— -that heritage of woe ! " 

None to guide, lead, control, or love ; for we love 
the thing which is ours. Possession is both honey 
and the honeycomb ; it has an adhering virtue, we 
cling to it. 

Adelme too soon discovered what her freedom 
meant, when Mr. Kenyerd came and demanded, as 
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a reward for the liberty he had insured her^ that 
she should yield it up into his exclusive keeping. 

She looked at him^ and thinking of Bus Tem- 
plar^ the noble^ generous Bus, began to com- 
prehend what was meant by liberty for her. It 
would be that of the once free bird, removed from 
an aviary of light and space, to a small gilded cage. 

Mr. Kenyerd, with this object ever in view, on 
one specious excuse or another, had always pre- 
vented her from seeing or being seen by Foster, 
since their meeting in the railway. She had seen 
him, but was herself unseen. 

Mr. Kenyerd had done this with a motive. His 
wife must not be known as a divorced, though 
a divorcing woman, to one, who, though her 
brother, being unacquainted with the fact, might 
be imprudent in speech. 

Adeline, we have said, looked at him, and then 
burst into tears. Something like the truth was 
opening its pages before her. 

This man, who had been so fatherly and dis- 
interested in appearance, had been deceiving her ; 
she was entangled in his net, and must she come 
out of it with shattered plumage, and go into his 
gilded cage ? Not without a severe struggle. 

Poor lark ! it would be a vain one ! 

Henceforth, indeed, there could be no sense of 
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freedom; but up and down, up and down/on the 
little tuft of grass it must walk, poor imitation of 
the wide turf on which it had so gladly run ; and 
ever have the sun and the bright sky veiled from 
its sight, lest it should break its heart too soon, 
in fluttering and vain efforts to reach it. 

Nothing J to our minds, so aptly conveys an idea 
of imprisonment and misery, as a caged lark ! 

In hard and bitter cash had Adeline to pay 
for one act of impetuosity. No woman could have 
resisted Mr. Kenyerd's will — ^he was cold, calm, 
and resolute — ^combined his plans ably, and acted 
up to them ; straight onwards he went, he said it 
should be, and it was. 

Adeline was coerced by the fear of causing the 
ruin of one who had, in the first instance, lured 
her into Mr. Kenyerd^s power — her brother ! 

Coldly, but decidedly, this man gave her to 
understand that Foster could be nothing more to 
him, if she rejected his suit, the tie between her 
and Foster would render further intercourse too 
painful. 

Of the futui^ prospects before the youth, to 
which Mr. Kenyerd had alluded, she knew nothing, 
possessed no clue. 

Foster, her handsome, good, kind, prosperous 
boy, dressed, as she had seen him, in his dashing 
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uniform^ would have to relinquish all^ and sink 
down with her into poverty and obscurity. 

We are merely portraying a woman — a woman^ 
in all her love, and consequent weakness — ^not a 
fabulous heroine of romance, doing no wrong, 
thinking no wrong, and who even manages to fall 
from any height, with perfect safety. 

Some persons are fond of depicting a perfect 
woman! In life there is no such thing. We 
attempt nature. Some say that no true one would 
ever, for any consideration, marry a man not 
beloved. They do, indeed, cast the most hideous 
stain of humanity upon the weaker sex, creating a 
perfectly selfish being. 

Oh ! for many reasons a woman will marry 
without hvej and for reasons which, indeed, make 
a martyr of her, not for position or wealth, or 
^elf-interest, but for the sake of those she truly 
loves, with an affection worthy of Heaven, which 
consummated the greatest and first sacrifice of 
love ! 

We depict a being in Adeline, not endowed with 
strength enough of mind to dare all, from the 
selfish feeling of not sacrificing herself, but one 
who bowed her head, and said — 

'^ With £us, all is lost ; what have I to care for 
in myself? but I may save and benefit Foster — 
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that must be my sustainmg hope in this severe 
trial/' 

So she submitted. 

Talk of lambs going to the slaughter^ or any 
other favourite simile; but what is unforeseen 
death to an animal divested of soul^ to the agony 
of a woman who approaches the altar with one 
man^ from coercion, when every word she then 
utters is a barrier, too often eternal, between her 
and the only one she can love with love's imselfish 
passion. 

She may "love, honour, and obey;'' but in 
every affection there are different degrees. A 
mother loves all her children; but the one sick 
beings whose every hour of existence has been one 
of suffering, is the best loved of any. This is a 
true woman's heart. 

AdeUne went to (Jermany with her French 
chaperon. But before the marriage was solem* 
nized, or the intention of it known to this woman, 
she received the wages of her assistance, and was 
dismissed; he preferred not having her near his 
wife. But a more dangerous one was there — Mrs* 
Lewis — who had been her maid when Mrs. Tem« 
plar, and had followed her, when her residence 
became known. The rich Mrs. Kenyerd was 
better worth serving than the poor Mrs. Templar, 
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Mr. Eenyerd followed her to Frankfort^ and 
there, by every law to bind, she became the wife 
of a man she dreaded. 

In one thing he was truthful — she saw Foster; 
and though solemnly bound down by a promise 
not to reveal herself to him, their intercourse was 
free and unconstrained. 

Poor Foster I he wondered much at the marriage 
of his adopted father with their fair, mad Mend, 
of whom they had often conversed; and, perhaps, 
this incident, and the doubts it created in his 
mind about the perfect candour, truthfulness, and 
straightforward dealing of the husband, made 
him lean so kindly, and when he knew her well, 
so lovingly, towards poor Adeline. 

Blush, world ! if you can, for these are the 
women you trample upon. The loving, self-sacri- 
ficing, good and true, who have committed one 
fault, slight though it may be, down, down you 
crush them beneath your scorn. While the wily 
hypocrites and Pharisees, who cleanse the outside 
of the platter, leaving the corruption within, be- 
cause it u within, you fite^ worship, and idolize ! 

The early season of 1869 saw Adeline Eenyerd 
the target for every fooPs bolt — every malignant 
«haft, because she was beautiful, pure, and of un- 
knowu parentage ! 
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And it ushered into the fashionable worlds Cap- 
tain Templar^ the unexpected heir to the immense 
wealth of the late Mr. Janson, a stranger to him ; 
and also introduced the former's ward^ Oabriella 
Lom^ for her second name became as a surname^ 
to drop her family one of Marra^ and thus avoid 
everything hke relationship with Mrs. Kenyerd. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

All that we have related was told Foster Marra^ in 
a sad half-hour when they sat alone^ he and his 
unhappy sister Adeline^ beside the lifeless form of 
their young impetuous sister. We ought not to say 
all, for^ even in that hour of bitterness^ she remem- 
bered that Mr. Kenyerd was her husband, and had 
befriended her brother. She softened down his 
faults, and some she was unaware of, for we have 
let the reader look into a human heart, in all its 
biased ways, with one governing vice — ambition, 
unsubdued by any great guiding or eounterba- 
lancing virtue. 

It was wonderful, after such a lapse of time, how 
sweet early memories came crowding through Fos- 
ter's brain when he felt again those soft loving arms 
around him, as when he was a child of only six 
years old, and then the sad reality of her fate, the 
truth, which Oabriella, in a moment of indignant 
feeling, had distorted, came in all its force to open 
his heart towards her. It was the unseen, but 
deep, unalienable influence of childhood, which 
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made him^ as he encircled her with his arms^ and 
rested his head on her bosom^ admits what he had 
scarcely confessed to his own hearty that the true 
love of man, which was bom to protect weak 
woman, had drawn him, in all its strength, to be 
the support and comforter of poor Eva. 

It was not jealousy, for we may be jealous even 
of a brother^s love, still less was it pride, which 
made her sigh with regret; it was a finer feeling 
than these. Poor Eva could not help it, she was 
innocent and pure, but there was something so very 
repugnant to her chaste and upright ideas, in the 
thought of that unfortunate girl's birth — offspring 
of so much bitter fraud, deceit, and sin, and when 
he questioned her about the tie which united the 
one he loved to Captain Templar, she turned to the 
face of the dead beside them and wept without 
replying, for she felt in that moment what a 
doomed family they had been, and she asked — 

" Could any of them hope for happiness ?" 

Even while she thought this, one stood at the 
gate of that mansion, her bitterest foe, the worst 
because he was unsuspected. 

Summoned by the letter Mrs. Lewis had written, 
Bellfont lost no time in arriving at Lakelands. 

In that man's heart all the affection be had felt 
for his twin sister had descended to her daughter^ 
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the unfortunate and innocent cause of so much 
sorrow to the brother who had protected her, 

Bellfont codd forgive Bus^ for the injury his 
father had done his sister Clara. He was just 
enough not to bear a malignant feeling towards 
the innocent; on account of the guilty, but Adeline 
he could not pardon. Ever sin6e the accusation 
which had driven Eva mad, he had dogged her inde- 
fatigably, watching for the moment of revenge, the 
moment when he should overwhelm her, as she had 
submerged another. 

Ably abetted for the love of gain, by one who 
had been a creature of his, in his pay, since the day 
Adeline had quitted her husband^s protection — we 
mean Mrs. Lewis, not an action of hers but was 
reported to him, and much as he loved Bus, he kept 
the secret of her residence frcmi him as long as it 
was possible to do so, working on his mind, how- 
ever, by hints of mercenary and bad motives in her 
flight, until the strange current of events enabled 
him to bring evidence against her, in aid of much 
which he had, most unsuspicious of facts, adduced. 

All things were working well for the furtherance 
of the purpose he had in view. He had changed 
the current of his tactics. At one time, it was his 
policy to persuade Bus, that Adeline had sought a 
pretext to leave, never having loved him, and having 
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been lured by the wealth of Mr. Kenyerd, whom 
she had become secretly acquainted with, hefwe 
leaving his^ Bus's home. Eva had been only a pre- 
text, long sought. And so well and plausibly did 
Bellfont instil these arguments into his mind, that 
Rus learned, most sorrowfully, to adopt them; 
whom could he ever trust, when Adeline was so 
false and untrue ? 

Now, as we have said, his policy was to persuade 
Eus that he had been deceived, and that Adeline 
had yielded to her jealous impetuosity alone, loving 
him only. 

Bellfont's own private thoughts were a union of the 
two ideas he had tried to instil, as facts, into Bus's 
mind. He believed throughout that Adeline had 
loved Bus, and, flying from him in a jealous fit, 
met with Mr. Kenyerd, whose wealth and superior 
position to her husband's, had dazzled and urged 
her on to the steps she had taken. 

When Bus became so unexpectedly rich by the 
death of old Janson, what could Bellfont require 
more as a first step in the path of his revenge ? If 
she had really been sufficiently tempted by Mr. Ken- 
yerd's fortune to forsake the man she loved, what 
bitterer punishment could be hers, than to know, if 
she had remained staunch and firm, her happiness 
and position would have been infinitely better ? 
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Oecnpied by the sad event which had joist oc- 
curred at Lakelands^ the medical inquiry being insti- 
tuted^ so melancholy, yet so necessary in such cases^ 
Bus had fonnd but little time to devote to private 
feelings or thoughts ; and to make him even less at 
liberty to think of himself, Bellfont came as a mas- 
ter hand, to pull the strings of the puppets he 
meant to play the different parts he had assigned 
them. 

Bus warmly pressed his hand, as he expressed 
the pleasure his timely arrival afforded him, and 
indeed he might justly rejoice at the advent of 
any one who would aid him in unravelling the 
tangled skein he held in hand. 

Adeline, we have said, before her hasty flight 
from home, had left a letter for her husband, in- 
forming him of the dreadful occurrence which 
required her immediate presence at Lakelands, 

Mr. Kenyerd was a cold man of the world, and 
Adeline a warm-hearted, impetuous, Irish girl, all 
nature, and its laws, so adverse to those of etiquette, 
generally speaking; consequently, she could not have 
conceived the possibility of writing, or even sending a 
messenger to Lakelands, something might delay one 
or the other — only her presence would stay the fearful 
event which was threatening those she loved. She 
quite lost sight of the very peculiar position she 
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and Bus Templar stood in^ towards one another; 
indeed she only saw before her eyes — ^when, she 
started — the brother and sister at the altar t 

Mr. Kenyerd^ on the contrary, read her letter on 
his return, as coldly as if she simply had informed 
him in it, that she was going out to tea. It was 
all an excuse to fly to the arms of Captain Tem- 
plar. Nothing prevented her from writing — ^letters 
never miscarried 1 It was ridiculous to say other- 
wise; she had fled — she should aibide the conse- 
quences. And to that eflSect he wrote to her, in 
the firm conviction, urged upon him by self-esteem, 
that as soon as the express train could bring her, 
his wife would return to her bondage. 

He should reserve all thought of what her 
punishment ought to be, until she arrived. Sufier- 
ing, like pleasure, administered impromptu to us, is 
ever more keenly felt. 

But Adeline came not ! He did not see the in- 
tended young bride, her beloved sister, whom she 
would freely have died to make happy, lying dead, 
neither did he see the long restraint he had himself 
imposed, merely to bind his slaves the tighter, re- 
moved, and the brother and sister in each other's 
arms. He could not have imagined a moment so 
overpowering as the one in which, forgetful of all 
the promises exacted from her, not to betray her- 
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self to her brother, and until that day bo rigidly 
kept, great as the pain was she felt in doing 80> — 
he could not, we say, imagine a moment like the 
one in which she flung herself in Foster's arms, 
uttering, " My brother 1 '^ 

Not conceiving or knowing anything of the 
passing events, he sat down to brood over a proper 
revenge to inflict. 

Captain Templar ! Him he held securely, he 
had a secret in his keeping, by means of which he 
would hurl that man to earth whenever he chose to 
do so ; but he had another interest at stake. If he 
hurled down Captain Templar, in doing so he would 
be forced to set up another in his place; and the 
question was, whether the one he should exalt, 
would not be dearer to his wife, than her former 
husband ? 

But Adeline came not; and so he sat alone, 
brooding over his own purposed revenge, and 
her delay in coming to experience the efiects 
of it. 

And while he sat thus, Bellfont arrived at Lake- 
lands. 

Perhaps if he had not made his appearance at 
so sorrowful a moment, circumstances would have 
been explained to him which might have soothed 
his feelings, showing him that Eva was perhaps 
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more likely to be happy^ and by means of Adeline's 
brother, than those with whom he came to war; 
but he arrived at a moment when all were too sad 
for love and its smiles to gladden the dreary scene 
around. 

Bellfont, if he had not actually loved poor 6a« 
briella, had been interested in her welfare. He 
came, and found her dead; and he, who had so well 
read her heart, felt an additional cause of hatred 
against her sister— as if poor Adeline could have 
helped the girFs becoming too fondly attached to 
Bus Templar I True, if she had remained with 
him, the thing would never have been; but under 
no circumstances ought we to be made responsible 
for the perversity of another's affections. 

We will pass over the next few days — sad and 
solemn ones to all; yet^ even in Uiem, the poor 
human passions were at work. 

To the church whither she was to have gone a 
bride — none knew, but herself, how sad a one, with 
suicide in her mind, as a reward for those who had 
forced her, though kindly intended, into the hateful 
marriage — ^her mortal remains were borne; and after- 
wards Dr. Chepstow adjourned to the rector's house. 
And there the two gentlemen freely conversed 
about the survivors, and Mrs. Kenyerd in particular, 
whose arrival had occasioned the disaster. There 
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was some dreadful and unfathomable mystery about 
all^ whicli was rendered the more perplexing when 
Mr. Kenyerd unexpectedly arrived, accompanied by 
his professional adviser, at the village inn; and 
then, waiting upon the rector for some information^ 
strange to say, found in him an old college chum. 

It must not be supposed that Adeline had left 
her husband without a line of explanation after 
her arrival at Lakelands. She did write, as soon 
as possible, a brief accoimt of the sad event, and 
then sat down to mourn in peace ; never imagining 
that, with so painfully-sufficient an excuse, her 
husband could feel offended, or even surprised at 
her stay. 

But she did not know. how cold a man Mr. Ken- 
yerd was at heart. 

While he was calmly and deliberately searching' 
into [all the particulars of his wife's arrival in the 
neighbourhood, Bellfont was at work within the 
walls. An enemy within and without, what chance 
was there for Adeline to escape more sorrow, if not 
guilt ? Small indeed, if she had not been upheld 
by a mind incapable of comprehending such a 
thought. 

Bellfont and Bus Templar sat in the library 
together. 

It will be perfectly comprehensible to all refined 
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minds^ that the sad revelation of Foster Marra's 
relationship to his intended bride had not been 
made public to all the household, neither had Bus 
Templar informed Bellfont of that circumstance 
when he arrived. There was something to the 
former so painful in the thought of how nearly a 
dreadful and repulsive crime had been innocently 
committed, and through his instrumentality, that 
he deferred, as long as possible, speaking of it, 
even to this his adviser and most intimate friend. 

'' It would be vain to deny your affection still for 
Mrs. Kenyerd,'' the solicitor said, following up a 
previous conversation; ''and I do not attempt to 
deny the right you have to love, and be by her 
beloved, for she has been your wife ; and a year 
since there existed no law which could have freed 
her/' 

" To what does your conversation tend ? " Bus 
asked, with ill-concealed emotion. 

''Simply to this. I sincerely pity you both. 
Under an error, conceived by jealousy, she was 
guilty of a deeply-repented-of false step, in sepa- 
rating from you. Both are wretched; and come 
now, my dear Rus,'' he added, more lightly, 
"we lawyers must often laugh at the laws, even 
though we live by them. What can be more 
ridiculous than the law of marriage, or, if you will. 
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more unscriptural? In the beginning, we are 
told, they were created male and female. Then 
man stepped in, and formed a law of ceremony 
and marriage. 

'^ After some years this was found too binding 
on all parties, and too much trouble, for many, 
even to contract it, in the old way ; so Begistrar- 
Offices were established, where church rites might 
be dispensed with. There you walk in two, and in 
five minutes come out one. Strange system of 
subtraction i 

'^ But then the world found that, in this gowi- 
head age, if it had been made easier to marry, so 
in like manner there ought to be facilities in pro*> 
portion to unmarry. It seems scarcely fair to put 
on a patent spring, to shut up a door closely, with* 
out adding, on the other side, a registered latch, by 
which it may be as readily opened I ^^ 

'' Where on earth do you want to get to?'* asked 
the puEzled Bas. 

'^ Well, merely to the fact, self-evident. By all 
Divine laws, Mrs. Kenyerd is your wife. You love 
her ; her conduct now shows me how grievously I 
mistook the woman's heart; for you she would 
sacrifice all; for what is the whole earth virithout 
the presence of those we love ? Bus, I love you — 
pity, and know her now. Don^t be a fool, to trifle 
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away your life's liappineBs. What is England to 
you f— the whole world is before you both. Fly ! 
TheUj if he will^ let her present attache — I will not 
call him husband— seek his remedy at law! He 
may gain — you will be the winner; and though 
the laws may condemn^ good and true hearts will 
applaud you I ^* 

"And" answered Rus, in a low^ but decided 
voice, yet he was very pale, '' In one month return 
to Lakelands, and lay Adeline beside her poor 
sister* Bellfont, I know her; one month in an 
atmosphere of error, would more than suffice to kill 
her/' 

" I know it, or would not urge it,'' thought Bell- 
font ; '^ but I could be at peace if I saw her trailed 
in the slough of the world's scorn, as she dragged 
down my poor innocent Eva." 

He paused a moment in thought, and then, look- 
ing up at Bus, continued, still in meditation — 

'^ Ay, even at the risk of all the misery it would 
entail upon him. Man never dies of love; a 
woman goes mad — ^far worse than death-— of a 
blighted name." 

" Of what are you thinking, Bellfont ? " 

'' Of Mr. Kenyerd, Bus. Bus, I owe that man 
a grudge." 

''You do?" 
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"I do. Yed, and not alone for the certain happi- 
ness of two I love^ that is, one as a son — yourself, 
the other I forgive the wrong done to mine, for 
your sake. Not alone for your happiness, but for 
revenge on one I hate do I urge it. Fly, Rus ; be 
sure you will not repent it.'* 

"Bellfont, I would sooner never see her more 
than tempt her; Even the temptation, from me, she 
shall never know.*' 

" Rus ! " he cried, rising, with a deep flush on 
his cheek, "think well. Some who make, can^ " 

At that moment the door hastily opened, and 
Adeline, pale as ashes, the paler for her mourning 
robes, entered. 

"Captain Tejnplar,*' she said, laying an open 
letter before him, " read that, for I am mad, bewil- 
dered ! Oh, tell me what shall I, can I do ? ** 

Rus read— 

" You have chosen your own fate, madam ; abide 
now by the consequences. The same law which 
freed you once may free you again, but with, thi« 
time, the polluted, blighted name which the mis- 
tress of Captain Templar merits. 

"John Kbnybrd.*' 

The letter was dated from the rector's. 

" Oh, heavens ! what shall I do ? " she exclaimed 
in agony. " I know what he wills he will accom- 
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plish ; it would kill me — ^kill me^ Rus ! Oh, save 
me ! What shall I do ? — where hide from the 
unmerited disgrace?*' 

Bellfont had run his eyes hastily over the letter, 
which the other handed to him. 

" Fly with him, and be happy — he alone is your 
husband ! *' urged the tempter, as he gently pushed 
the trembling woman On Bus's bosom. 

As the arms closed involuntarily around the 
almost fainting Adeline, the door opened, and Mrs. 
Lewis looked in. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

^'AdxxinEi'' whispered Bas, after perusing the 
letter attentivelyi ''will you trust to me^ implicitly^ 
blindly confide in me ? '' 

''I will^ in all things; well assured^ now too 
late, that you would not wrong me/* 

''Thank you, dearest. Adeline, I have just 
caught a sentence from Lewis to Bellfont. You 
are surrounded by traitors, and the first one is 
Mistress Lewis. Go to your room. Leave me 
and Bellfont. I will discover it all, only promise 
me again, blindly to follow whither I lead; depend 
upon it it will be your only safe and honourable 
path.'' 

"I will follow it. Bus." 

'^ Now go to your room. Whatever I write — 
you have not forgotten my writing ? '' 

Her only answer was a look of intense anguish, 
as she silently raised her eyes to his face. 

" Well, then, whatever I write, even if that arch- 
traitress Lewis should bring it, will you obey ? " 

" Do not doubt it." 
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"Now go; and let no feeling of fear for the 
result alarm you. I must know all our enemies 
may do, to-day/' 

His arm lingered around her. She had been, 
and was so dear to him, that he had not the 
courage to cast her from his bosom, before those 
who knew what she had once been to that man* 
His arm lingered, loosed its hold, and then con- 
tracted, as if he would have held her for ever. 
Then he led her to the door, and looking in those 
eyes of hers the wildest regret that man ever felt, 
he closed the door on her departing footsteps. 

The sentence he had surprised was from Bellfont 
to Mrs. Lewis. So anxious was the man, that he 
allowed his anxiety to overcome prudence ; besides 
which, he imagined that Bus was too intent on the 
agitated woman in his arms, to attend to anything 
else; but it is when we truly love, that all our 
senses are awake to shield that one from harm. 

Bus suspected Bellfont of a desire to wrong and 
ruin Adeline. 

The sentence he heard wash-* 

" Is the carriage prepared ? '' 

And her audible, though whispered, reply, "All is 
ready to start at a moment's notice.'' 

Adeline tras gone, Lewis was gone, and Bellfont 
and Bus stood alone in the library. 
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''Now, Bellfont/' said the latter, "you and I 
must thoroughly understand one another/' 

Bellfont coolly seated himself. 

"What is incomprehensible to you?'' he said 
quietly. 

" Much, Bellfont. I know you do not like that 
wretched and much-to-be-pitied woman, who has 
just left us. Why, then, do you urge me to an act 
for our mutual happiness, you say ? " 

" Rub, do you doubt my almost fatherly affection 
for yourself ? " 

"Not for a moment; it has been too well and 
truly proved." 

Rus stood against the mantel-piece, looking ear- 
nestly down in the other's face, which never shrank 
from his gaze. 

"Can you not imagine, Rus, that my affection 
for you may be stronger than even a dislike to 
her?" 

" I can, perhaps ; but why do you so much hate 
her?" 

An involuntary cloud passed over Bellfont's 
brow, and he uttered, as if unable to restrain the 
words — 

"I hate her for the wrong she did my poor, 
desolate Eva 1 " 

" Well, if I prove to you, that by one of her 
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family^ Eva will become happy, blessed, beloved, 
and rich — for / will see that that shall be-r-will 
you not withdraw your ban of hatred f I would 
not have a feeling so fearful haunt my poor, un- 
happy girl now/' 

".What can you mean?'* Bellfont asked in 
amazement. "I,'' he continued, "always knew 
that Eva was not mad, only shaken — severely 
shaken,'' and his eyes swam in tears as he spoke. 
" But how may she ever be happy ? " 

" I will tell you, when well assured of it myself. 
The events of the past fortnight have so bewildered 
me, that I have scarcely had time to think." 

" He is but playing with me," thought Bellfont, 
to divert my mind from Adeline. Hear me. Bus," 
he said aloud, " you want proof of how great my 
affection is for you — ^proof, that you may under- 
stand why I urge you to a step, which alone will 
secure your happiness — ^flight with Adeline. Sit 
down, I have much to say." 

Bus dropped into a seat, and leaning his elbow 
on the table, never, for an instant, withdrew his 
searching gaze from Bellfont's face. 

"I," whispered this man, looking guardedly 
behind him, ''am going to betray a felony to 
you, in proof — since proof now you must have 
— of all I have done for you: I will be brief. 
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You are perfectly aware that for years I had 
been the friend and professional adviser of old 
Janson^ who died in this very house. There, 
where you sit, I .have seen the old man sit* 
ting, for year after year. Time seemed to have 
forgotten, or passed him by unnoticed, he was so 
complete a shadow. Though I was his professional 
adviser in all things, yet there were family secrets^ 
I knew, which he had withheld from me. 

'^One day I came, sent for by tdegraph; I 
found him restless and uneasy, yet not in appear- 
ance ill. 

" After some desultory conversation, he said, ' I 
sent for you, BeUfont, not that I am ill, not ill, but 
very dull. 'Tis dreadful to pass one's existence in 
an old rambling place like this, alone.' 

€i € -^jjy not summon friends about you ? ' 

'^ ' I have none — not one, but yourself, whom I 
would trust' 

'''Relations?' I said softly; for I felt I was 
treading on very delicate ground, never touched 
upon between us. 

" The old man winced. 

" ' I have one, somewhere,' he said vindictively ; 
' but I will never see her £Ace. She has disgraced 
her family by a low marriage. I hear she has a 
house full of children, but only one son; and if 
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that boy lives^ thinV ^skdi he aknost ground his 
teeth^ Uhat boy will be my heir, and I cannot 
prevent it. Is not that enough to drive a man mad^ 
to sit all day alone in this gloomy room ^ thinking 
of that?^^' 

Something like a shudder passed over Kus Tem- 
plar's frame^ as he imagined all the bitter vindictive 
feelings which the old man's heart had felt^ sitting 
perhaps in the very chair he was seated upon. 

Bellfont resumed his story. 

''I then discovered that this relation was, or 
had been^ % sister, and the only one who stood be- 
tween him and any one to whom he might choose 
to leave his wealth, was a mere boy, a nephew—'* 

Recollecting the strange visit he had received 
from the supposed clerk of Wilcox & Co.^ about 
this very boy, we may ima^e how deeply interested 
Bus had become. 

"I will be brief," continued Bellfont, " and if in 
what I have to tell you, you find much to blame, 
suspend your judgment until you see good cause 
why you and Adeline ought to share the old man's 
wealth together J and then you will understand that 
pcgrhaps a feeling of compunction now induces me 
to urge it upon you« Bus, there was no legal heir, 
the whole of it would have passed into Chancery, 
the heir having died a child« Loving you as I did. 
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I forged a will when the old man, a month after 
this conversation, was dying, and made you sole 
heir to the property 1" 

"Forged a will !'' exclaimed the horror-stricken, 
but doubting Bus. ^' And if so, why, incompre- 
hensible deed I make me the heir, and not your- 
self?" 

" I am a childless man. Bus, one who never shall 
marry.' / could not have done justice to such a 
fortune, I knew you would — I loved you as a son, 
and you were poor ! " 

Some truth there was in the latter phrase, but 
the moving motive was concealed — revenge. " With 
wealth to pursue, and love to direct," had been 
Bellfont's cold argument, " he will win that woman 
to her destruction, trail her in the mire, as she 
dragged down my innocent girl ! " 

He knew Adeline loved Bus better than she did 
any other, and he believed her mercenary enough to 
be guided by the glitter of wealth. 

"Forged a willl" muttered Bus again, in in- 
creased horror, " and I have been the recipient of 
the fraud!" 

"And now," continued Bellfont, not seeing all 
the feelings of the other, " I will tell you why you 
and Adeline should together enjoy, legally enjoy, 
this fortune. Fly at once — the law which unbound 
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yoU; will bind again^ by releasing her from Ken- 
yerd. What signifies to two who love like you, the 
world, or its opinion V^ 

He paused an instant, but Rus made no reply — 
he was truly almost paralyzed. 

"Adeline Marra, otherwise Templar, otherwise 
Kenyerd,'' whispered the solicitor in legal phrase- 
ology, to impress it more strongly upon Rus Tem^ 
plar's mind, "was old Janson^s niece, and her 
brother Foster, who died in youth, the legal heir ! ^' 

'< Foster Marra I ^' exclaimed Rus, starting up, 
" Foster Marra the heir ! '' and the first dawning 
of anything like a sunbeam which had crossed his 
brow during all that painful interview lit it up 
then. 

He was going to speak, when some one crossed 
the lawn before the library window. 

" Excuse me an instant, Bellfont,^' he said, has- 
tening to the window, which he opened, and passed 
out. " Laurence,'' he said, for by that name was 
the one he addressed still called — " be secret, but 
meet me an hour hence at the end of the carriage 
road — may I rely upon you V* 

" You may, in all things*'* 

" Now come here with me," and he led him into 
the library, and pointed to a chair. 

"Bellfont," he said, "you and I have been speak- 
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ing about the means of procuring happiness to 
others^ it is now in your power to do so, by giving 
your niece Eva to this boy, they love one another/' 

''Eva, and Mr. Laurence I '^ cried the astonished 
man. '' How may that be ? I thought that he loved 
our poor lost Gabriellaf 

The subject of this conversation sat looking in 
speechless amazement from one to the other. 

*' No,*' answered Rus Templar, in a deep solemn 
tone. '' Heaven, which watches over its pure chil« 
dren to guard them, in mercy willed it otherwise. 
This youth, Bellfont, is Foster Marra I'' 

Bus had seated himself again in the old man's 
accustomed seat, where Bellfont had seen him, 
when he first conceived the idea of the forgery of 
the will. It seemed to him, as these words dropped 
from Bus Templar's lips, that the dead man's spirit 
had taken another's form to come and reproach 
him. He gasped for breath — ^turned deadly pale, 
and fell back fainting in his chair. 

Bus, and Foster Marra, as we shall henceforth 
call him, quickly bore him to the open window, and 
when he began to revive the former whispered a 
word in Foster's ear, who quitted the room. 

''Bellfont," said Bus, leaning over him, ''pro- 
mise me to remain here at Lakelands until you hear 
from me?" 
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The other merely articulated '' Yes/^ 

"I go/' continued Rus, "to a refuge of safety 
with Adeline. She has consented to trust herself 
to my love and honour/' 

He paused^ hoping^ even at that moment, stricken 
as he had been, that the other would relent from his 
purposed revenge, so palpably evident at last to him« 
But no, all may fade and die, but with some, this 
passion lives on till death. It had done so with his 
twin sister Clara, it did with him. A gleam shot 
across Bellfont's half-closed eye, and he bowed his 
head in acquiescence. 

"And tell me,'' Eus asked, "you have thought 
of all — cared for all to secure my happiness — ^a 
carriage is ready, is it not ?" 

" Yes," whispered the man. " Mrs. Lewis will 
tell you where." , 

These was a moment of profound meditation on 
Bus Templar's part — ^nothing of hesitation, but pro- 
found thought, as he reflected on all the human 
heart possesses of depth and strength, when en* 
dowed with perseverance, either in good or evil. 

He glanced at Bellfont, his eyes were closed as 
in a peaceful slumber, and no cloud now was on his 
brow. The man had fought hard to attain an 
object, and now saw himself at the summit of his 
ambition — success ! 
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Bus paused an instant at the writing table^ and 
scribbling a few hasty lines^ quitted the room. 

Mrs. Lewis was loitering in the passage. 

'' Mr. Bellfont has deputed you to arrange aD, 
he tells me/' Rus said. 

'' And I have done so, sir/' was the quick reply, 
while the eyes sparkled with avidity. Bellfont's 
promised reward was already in her grasp, she felt 
it was. ''Mr. Bellfont/' she continued, "thought 
it better you should post, sir, to the next station, 
and not go from , to avoid comment and obser- 
vation. He has had a chaise at the keeper's lodge 
since early this morning, and I have packed my 
lady's necessary clothing, unknown to her." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Lewis," he said, with a pecu- 
liar smile, '' you aire an invaluable creature I But I 
will send and dismiss the chaise. I prefer taking 
my own carriage, which will drive us whither I pur- 
pose going, concealment is now unnecessary. Mean- 
while give this note to your mistress, whilst I make 
my own arrangements, and be good enough to see 
your lady's luggage placed in the carriage as soon 
as possible/' 

If Mrs. Lewis had been capable of reading a 
heart like Rus Templar's, she would have wondered, 
under such peculiar circumstances, how heavily his 
beat. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Adeline's note^ which was merely folded, not 
sealed^ when read by Mistress Lewis^ before being 
presented, as a Kiatter of coarse with such a crea- 
ture, contained these words : — 

'^ You have promised to confide in me implicitly 
— come — all is ready ! Trust me — I am your surest 
friend. Mrs. Lewis will accompany us. 

"Rus Templar.^' 

Rare and beautiful thing is perfect confidence in 
man or woman. 

Adeline read these few lines, and never wavered 
for an instant. 

Rus looked at her as she descended the stairs in 
her deep mourning robes, and thought that he had 
never seen her looking more beautiful than in that 
moment. There was a tinge on her cheek — 'tm^s 
the feverish excitement of uncertainty — she knew 
not what her fate was to be; but she also knew, 
that with him, she was perfectly safe. 

''Mrs. Page — Foster,*' she whispered, ''must I 
not see them 7 " 
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" Better not, Adeline ; I will care for all/^ 

He had already done so with the former; for to 
her he felt that he owed heavy obligations for her 
kind motherly affection and care towards those who 
had been so sererely afflicted in that house. 

While all was being prepared, he had sought an 
interview with her, the purport of which we need 
not now inquire into. 

Without a word of *' God speed you ! *' that sor- 
rowing woman quitted Lakelands with one who 
would never more enter therein, as its master; 
and yet it was not that thought which made him so 
sad as he turned away. It was a strange flight I 
for, handing Adeline into the carriage, and bidding 
Mrs. Lewis follow, he closed the door, and mount- 
ing the box, merely said— 

"Drive on.'' 

And, plunged in deep reflection, he folded his 
arms, and let his head rest on his bosom, until they 
approached the end of the avenue. 

Foster Marra was already there. 

" Will you get inside ? '' Rus said, with a kindly 
smile, "Mrs. Kenyerd is there.'' 

Foster obeyed. 

It would be very difficult to depict the amaze- 
ment of Mrs. Lewis. She felt — a presentiment 
seized upon her heart — that there was some great 
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mistake. A woman does not elope with two 
men. 

Poor Adeline^s joy was great — she had something 
beside her that she might love freely. . 

So thought Mrs. Lewis, who much wondered at 
the undisguised pleasure this meeting evidently 
afforded her. It was the strangest affair in the 
world; but something of it she attributed to the 
influence of railroads, which destroy all the romance 
of elopements. 

Still greater was her amazement, when, instead 
of driving to the station, the carriage stopped at 
the Rectory; but that feeliug turned to deep in- 
dignation, when Captain Teinplar opened the door 
himself, handed out Mrs. Kenyerd, merely saying, 
gently but sadly — 

'* Will you come in, Adeline ? ^^ 

" Come, my boy,'' he added, turning to Foster. 
" Mrs. Lewis,'' he concluded with, " will be good 
enough to remain in the carriage." 

She who had concocted all, was but a cypher at 
last 1 — Ignorant of all that was going on inside ! — 
Shut out, like a mere attendant, in the carriage. 

The rector sat in earnest debate and consultation 
with his old college chum, Mr. Kenyerd, and our 
friend Dr. Chepstow; and to make all clearly de« 
fined, we mpst state the circumstances which had 
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decided Mr. Eenyerd upon the step he had taken, 
and that which he had in view, of suing for a divorce : 
for that object he had come to collect materials at 
the village near Lakelands^ little imagining that in 
the rector he should find a college acquaintance^ and 
also a man who felt a little pique towards Mrs. Ken- 
yerd^ for her animadversion on his want of charity 
in respect to Captain Templar, all of which was 
duly told to her husband, in proof of how much 
she upheld him. 

We must now return to the moment of Mrs. 
Kenyerd's departure from her husband's roof. 

After Adeline's letter had been read by Mr. Een- 
yerd on his return home, the one so hurriedly writ- 
ten, in which she informed him of the fearful 
marriage about to take place between the brother 
and sister^ he remained passively impatient for a 
few days. Gabriella's death had been imparted to 
him^ and even he felt the shock, and probably 
would have awaited his wife's return home, reserving 
for future consideration how he would punish her, 
bat Miss Straggles was not dead, and therefore 
could not let the matter rest. One day she arrived 
at Mr. Kenyerd's. 

At first she found admission rather difficult, then 
she wrote a note, for she had a little portable pen 
and ink-bottle, like a tax collector. This note was 
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ambiguous — she intended it to be so; it stated that 
she had been present at the moment of Mrs. Ken- 
yerd's flight to Lakelands, and had something of 
great moment to communicate. 

Mr. Eenyerd was entrapped, and admitted her. 
" Oh, my dear Mr. Kenyerd," she cried, running 
up hastily to him, with an impetus, she always used 
when approaching every one, like a runaway steam- 
engine, impressing you with the notion that, if you 
did not catch her, she would dart through the room 
and out of the window, — " My dear Mr. Kenyerd, 
I am so thankful that I have met you, I have really 
something very horrible to detail, which you ought 
to put a stop to ! " 

"Pray be seated, and calm yourself, madam," 
said the ever cool and collected gentleman before 
her. 

"Cool, cool!" she exclaimed, dropping on a 

chair, as if exhausted by the weight of the commu- 

. nication she had to deliver herself of — " cool ! oh ! 

my dear Mr. Kenyerd, can those ever be so who see 

so much iniquity as we hourly meet with I " 

According to her theory, one-half of the world 
ought to be in a high state of fever, for the wicked- 
ness of the other half. 

" iniquity as we hourly meet with, let us 

VOL. II. O 
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'^I am rather engaged this morning, my dear 
madam/' suggested her listener, who felt in any- 
thing but a patient mood, ^^ and should feel particu- 
larly obliged if you would at once inform me of 
the purport of your visit." 

He began to think that he was a victim, and had 
been caught in a Straggles's net. 

^' Then what do you say to that, my dear sir ? '^ 
said the triumphant woman. '' Don't you think a 
stop ought to be put to the sale of such things ? or 
if not, those slides will slip into every stereoscope 
in the kingdom, and every pair of eyes, in every 
family, be fastened upon a scene as immoral as 
this I '' And before the amazed orbs of the as- 
tounded man, she held up a stereoscope. 

Mr. Kenyerd wob cool, very much so, no human 
being had ever seen him in a genial passion, which, 
if we muit give way to temper, is ten thousand 
times better than sulk, or vindictiveness; it is like 
a storm in the sky, and clears the atmosphere of* 
an oppressive weight. 

So he did not flash, neither did the most ener- 
getic way of expressing anger burst from him. 
The Ups grew thinner and more compressed, and 
white as ashes — ^the cheeks were a very excellent 
match, and then, subduing the feelings within of 
bitter and deep revenge, he said smoothly, — 
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"How beautifuDy they get up those sort of 
things nowl You really could almost imagine 
the flowers within your grasp 1 Beautiful^ indeed 1 
But^ my dear madam/' and he looked away from 
the stereoscope and smiled blandly^ " you must not^ 
be so very severe in your criticisms about lovers in 
their foolish moments ! young folks in love find every 
spot good and fitting for a declaration^ and — what 
better one than an alley in — the Botanical Gardens 
I think V And he quietly glanced again at the pic- 
ture. "Yes^ the Gardens, but, now that I look 
more intently at it, I perceive that the lady has 
reversed the order of things, and is kneeling at the 
gentleman* 8 knees ! *' 

During this speech, Miss Straggles sat motion- 
less with amazement. Had she missed her eoiep ? 
Had all this cleverly-concocted scheme to make a 
sure friend of Mr. Kenyerd, failed ? Was he blind 
or she ? Certainly one or the other. 

" My dear sir," she whispered, " do you not see 
the likenesses ? All these things are taken from 
life. Surely you wust perceive that the actors in 
the scene before you are Captain Templar and Mrs. 
Kenyerd ?'' 

"Hal ha! ha!'' laughed he, and no one who 
had once heard that man laugh, could ever forget it. 
'Twas a ghastly thing — a laugh risen from the 

o 2 
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tomb^ in its grave-clothes. '^Ha! ha! ha! Mrs. 
Kenyerd!*' he exclaimed. "Capital! — why, my 
dear madam, it is ten degrees darker than my wife, 
darker, older, larger, altogether unlike \" 

" Those stereoscopic slides are always darker than 
the original ! " fell from the half-bewildered woman. 
"But," she quickly added, "what do you say to 
Captain Templar?" 

"Well, really, my dear Miss Straggles," he care- 
lessly uttered, " I am so little acquainted with that 
gentleman's appearance, that I should not presume 
to give a positive opinion. It may probably be a 
likeness of him, and equally likely that he may 
have been so situated in those Gardens, with one of 
his many victims — the gentleman is not particularly 
exclusive in his tastes, they say, and all places may 
seem good to him, to bring down ladies on their 
knees — but I can positively assure you that it is, in 
nothing, a likeness of Mrs. Kenyerd ! " 

He had, as he spoke, carelessly drawn out the 
slide, and, while affecting to look at it, read the 
address of the seller. 

Perhaps it may be in the recollection of our 
readers, a circumstance before spoken of, that whilst 
Bus Templar and Mrs. Kenyerd were sitting in the 
Botanical Gardens, a photographic artist was taking 
views close to the seat which they occupied; and 
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ihus^ unhappily^ Miss Straggles was more correct 
in her intelligence than often was the case. 

Staggered, however, by the extraordinary cool- 
ness of the man, she went away, rather summarily 
dismissed by Mr. Kenyerd, under the impression 
that she had made a mistake in ever going, and 
had in no way bettered her position with the gen- 
tleman whom she had been so solicitous of pleas- 
ing. 

No sooner was she gone, and the comedy of in- 
difference over, than Mr, Kenyerd became per- 
fectly natural, and himself. The whole countenance 
changed, and there was something terrific in the 
silent storm on that man's face : the whole was one 
rigid mass of dark passion, brooding, overwhelm- 
ing, and still. The bursting of the like, you felt 
would be awful. 

Not an instant did he hesitate, think, or reflect ; 
but, ringing the bell, ordered his valet to make up 
his portmanteau, and prepare all for his departure. 

In the same manner he arrived in town, drove 
instantly to the address on the stereoscopic view, 
purchased several, and, inquiring the residence of 
the artist, went thither as coolly as he had accom- 
plished all the rest, and, after a long conversation 
with him, stated that he had been enchanted by 
the style of some views he had just purchased, and 
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80 led on the .conyersation^ with steps slow and 
sure^ till it approached the view in the Botanical 
Gardens. 

''That one/' said the artist, with a peculiar 
smile, " is perfectly natural, I mean, the person- 
iages there depicted were not so placed by me; 
they are self-arranged. I was in the Gardens, 
taking views, and hearing an exclamation, followed 
by whispering tones, was, I confess it, tempted to 
peep through the trees. There, on a seat, I saw 
the loveliest creature that eye ever beheld (for this 
likeness gives you an imperfect idea of her Kving 
loveliness), listening, too evidently, to the tender 
solicitations of the handsome man beside her. 

"\ drew back; and as they were in a most 
favourable position for my purpose, I brought my 
apparatus to bear upon them. But, before all was 
arranged to obtain the right focus, they had 
changed their positions, and she was kneeling at 
his feet, as you see, with those exquisitely-ex* 
pressive eyes of hers, streaming with tears, and her 
clasped hands raised in supplication before him. 
It is a picture, which speaks so much to the imagi* 

nation, that Mr. '' (naming the seller) ''assures 

me he sells ten of it, to one of auy other in his 
collection I '^ 

A pleasant thing for a husband to hear ! that an 
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unmistakable likeness of his wife, who is the belle 
of London, is going the round of every stereo- 
scopic amateur society, in so equivocal a position 
with a man as well known as herself ! 

Mr. Kenyerd, as we have seen, was aware of her 
meeting, on that day, with Rus Templar; and, 
indignant as he had appeared with her, then, he 
internally excused the rendezvous, for the motive 
which she assigned — Oabriella, it was so legitimate 
a reason. 

But all this scene of tears, and kneeling, was 
something so new to his idea — that but one thought 
was conceivable in his mind — namely, to prove her 
what he believed her to be, and then place the law 
between them. 

Coldly and deliberately he told his solicitor the 
whole affair; and then they started for Lakelands 
to collect more evidence. 

While he himself went to the rector^s, his legal 
adviser remained at the village inn. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Discovering a college acquaintance in the rector, 
of whom he had only intended to make a few 
inquiries relative to the family at Lakelands^ Mr. 
Kenyerd opened his mind, as much as he ever did 
so to any one, and admitted for what purpose he 
had come to the village. 

Deep in consultation they were, when the door 
was flung open, and in walked Rus Templar, with 
Mrs. Kenyerd leaning on his arm, and closely fol- 
lowed by Foster Marra. 

A simultaneous cry burst from the principal 
actors in that strange scene ; for Bus as little ex- 
pected to meet Mr. Kenyerd, as that gentleman did 
to see those appear before him who then entered. 

Country servants are more primitive in their 
habits than London ones, and the rector's saw no 
obligation in demanding names of those three, who, 
merely asking for her master, and where he was, 
proceeded at once to invade his privacy. 

Rus^s tactics were, of necessity, changed. 

AdeUne, who had almost, without a thought for 
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the fature^ submitted herself implicitly to his 
care, was speechless with surprise and a certain 
amount of terror. 

Rus was the first to recover his self-possession, 
although his countenance exhibited an amount 
of emotion not often seen there — whilst all, after 
the first exclamation, were perfectly silent — ^he ad- 
vanced, and, with a tremulous hand, drew Ade- 
line's trembling and clinging arm from beneath 
his own, and, taking her hand, led her towards 
the rector, who made a movement, as if he would 
have stepped out of sight altogether. 

** Sir,'' cried Rus, arresting him by the decision 
of his tone, '' I have come to you, as the head of 
this parish, to place und^ your care a most injured 
and sufiering woman." 

Perfect silence still. 

The rector was not a bad man — ^far from it ; but 
his mind had become narrowed by that which ex- 
pands so many — a circumscribed sphere of action 
for his clerical duties. 

In no other position in the world does the mind 
become so enlarged, so active in good thoughts 
and works, as in that of a village pastor, when he 
really takes upon him the responsibility, care, and 
charm, at the same time, of the father of his flock. 
When he goes among them, to alleviate their sor- 

3 
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rows or toils^ his working mind hourly enlarges 
itself^ to take in all their joys and woes-^to langh 
or weep with them j but when a minister only 
enters into the petty quarrels^ jealousies, and party- 
spirit of his tillage, as contracted as his sphere of 
action is, equally so becomes his mind-^narrowed, 
and incapable of expanding crufficiently to receive 
good, wholesome nourishment — it is a sort of 
gastric fever of the mind. 

The rector was thus afflicted; yet even he felt 
much emotion as the visitors entered, knowing, as 
he did, something of recent events at that abode 
of mystery. Lakelands, the death of the bride, the 
agitation of the lady who had called upon him 
not to perform the ceremony, and now this strange 
vision of the three, clad in the deepest mourning, 
and evidently in some way nearly connected with 
the young bride elect of the past few weeks, over 
whose mortal remains he had so recently performed 
the last sad offices. 

" I perceive here,^' continued Rus, just glancing 
at Mr. Kenyerd (Dr. Chepstow had slipped aside 
into the darkest possible comer), ^^a gentleman who 
has a prior claim, in law, to this lady; but I pre- 
fer, as the rector of this parish, soliciting your pro- 
tection for a much-maligned and injured woman/' 

'^Maligned and injured, sir?'' said Mr. Ken- 
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yerd, in his cold, sarcastic tone. "But pardon 
me/^ he added, '' if, before you proceed further in 
thiis waste of breath and time, I ask your opinion, 
as probably, from much travel, a connoisseur in 
works of art, of this photograph ? '' And before 
the gaze of the astounded Bus he laid down the 
photographic view in the Botanical Gardens. 

Rus raised it from the table, but not before 
Adeline had caught a perfect view of it. 

For an instant she staggered beneath the blow. 
Bus held it in his hand, gazing earnestly at it, 
recalling a day which never probably would find an 
echo, even, to repeat it, in its pain, and yet supreme 
joy of a moment, when that woman knelt before 
him, admitting so much human weakness, so much 
of woman^s tenacious love. 

The rector shrank still farther back ; Dr. Chep- 
stow endeavoured to creep behind a curtain, where 
he might hear all, and yet not be called upon, in 
any way, to play a part; Mr. Kenyerd stood, sternly 
and triumphantly looking from the puzzled coun- 
tenance of Bus to the agitated one of his wife. 

From time immemorial women have possessed 
greater moral courage than men ; the finer senti- 
ment is more fully developed. Adeline cast 
aside the other feelings at war within her, 
for she thoroughly read the workings of Bus 
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Templar's mind. He was thinking of her^ not of 
himself. 

'' I know not/' she said^ advancing towards her 
husband^ *^ how a scene so painful^ as the one there 
portrayed^ has found itself repeated in a stereo- 
scopic slide. I should^ indeed^ ever regret the 
original one^ for the evident pain it has caused you, 
were it not that in it I discovered the innocence of 
two persons I had deeply wronged — Captain Tem- 
plar, when he was my husband '' (oh, how the 
voice trembled at that title !) "and one most nearly 
connected with him. Miss Falconer.'' 

" Hush ! madam, let me beg of you ! " cried 
the rector, his mind filled with visions of scandal 
oozing through the very walls; "some one ^ may 
hear you." 

" The world at large will soon, sir," she replied, 
sadly, "unless Mr. Kenyerd can be persuaded 
to believe, and, if I have pained involuntarily, to 
forgive me." 

" Oh, well and rightly seen, the drift of all this 
humility!" exclaimed Mr. Kenyerd scornfully. 
" Penniless I took and supported you until the law 
enabled me to make you my wife ; penniless, and 
a beggar, the law will again leave you, when it 
decides upon the propriety of your residence, unpro- 
tected, under the roof of Captain Templar ! You 
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and yours,^^ and he glanced meaningly from her to 
Foster, whose proffered hand, on entering, he had 
refused, '' will to poverty return/' 

At this cruel insult both Rus, who had aroused 
himself from his deep meditation, and Foster 
Marra stepped hastily forward; but . the latter 
was the first, strong in the law of right, to fling 
his arms around Adeline, who was crushed beneath 
the unmanly taunts we have just recorded. 

" Mr. Kenyerd," he said firmly, "to you I owe 
much, to this unfortunate and deeply-injured crea- 
ture, more. You, sir, cared for me when I might 
have helped myself; nevertheless, I thank you 
deeply; but she, though but a young sister, was as 
a fond mother to me in childhood.^' 

" A sister 1 '^ exclaimed the rector in amazement, 
mingled with doubt. 

A dark, heavy scowl was upon Mr. Kenyerd's 
brow. Somehow he felt that his revenge was 
slipping through his fingers; but he did not utter 
a word — only a scornful, doubting laugh struggled 
through his lips. 

'' And,'' continued Rus, now perfectly calm, " I 
do not think any court in the world would convict 
a woman for residing beneath her own brother's 
roof, to assist at the last moments of a dying 
sister." 
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'' Sister 1 brother ! '' exclaimed the rector. 

Dr. Chepstow, whose anxious eyes and ears had 
been wide open to see and hear all, from beneath 
his curtain made a movement, as he took off his 
spectacles to wipe them, uttering ^'Good gracious P' 
He was immediately seized upon by Mr. Kenyerd, 
who felt his cause a tottering one. 

" Come here, Dr. Chepstow,^^ he said, in a tone 
of triumph, '' and state^ as an impetus to Captain 
Templar^s, I fear, defective memory, all you have 
just told this reverend gentleman and myself of — 
the extraordinary scenes of caressing, to which you 
were a witness recently, at Lakelands/' 

"I — I — '' ejaculated the little man, trembling 
in his limbs as he looked at Rus Templar's severe 
countenance; "I — I would rather not, if you 
please, mix myself up in anything at all appertain- 
ing to scandal.'' 

Rus never took his eyes from his face, which 
became completely blistered with drops of agi«> 
tation, except to turn them upon the rector's. 

" I am sorry," he said at last, " to find two men, 
of the highest calling and profession, lending them- 
selves to the propagation of unfounded scandals 
against an innocent woman, and at a moment, too, 
when she was stricken by the sudden death of a 
beloved sister." He turned his gaze sadly on poor 
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Adeline^ who was sitting on the conchy with her 
head reposing on Foster Marrams bosom ; her moral 
courage had succumbed to the physical want of 
power to support her through her trial. 

" But/* continued Rus, " I came here to show 
the respect which I consider due to the head of 
society in the neighbourhood — the rector, by intro- 
ducing to his notice a person who is destined to 
take the highest place among his parishioners/' 

'^ Indeed ! *' exclaimed the one immediately ad- 
dressed, losing sight of all else for the moment, 
in the prospect of some grandee coming among his 
flock. 

"Mr. Foster Marra," Rus added with perfect 
composure, pointing to the astonished youth, "is 
both nephew and heir to the late Mr. Janson. I 
have merely held the estates in temporary trust.'* 

No pen could adequately describe the various 
emotions to which this speech gave rise. 

Adeline heard, without understanding the pur- 
port of it. Foster's feelings were something the 
same as her own \ how could he, with all the recent 
reminiscences of. pauperism which had been forced 
upon him, compass the idea of heirship to Lake- 
lands. Who, then, was Captain Templar f 

"I/' continued *that gentleman, as if he had read 
the young man's thoughts, and wished to give a 
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solution of them^ '^ sink down to Captain Templar 
again^ on my own moderate income, well pleased 
— ^nay, happy, in doing so-^to see a home and 
protection worthy of her, opened for the innocent^ 
but repudiated wife of Mr. Keuyerd, who has been 
under her brother's protection the past fort- 
night/' 

The rector thought he was in a dream; but a 
sudden recollection of several unmarried daughters 
made him naturally hope that he might, on waking 
up, find all true. 

Dr. Chepstow, too. Alas ! he, like many others, 
had discovered that rich women, old and young, 
have so many bidders, that it is a difficult thing 
to be sure of them until the little circlet, made of 
guinea gold, holds them fast. 

The dowager countess had found out that the 
dear little doctor understood her complaint quite as 
well, merely passing through the door of her house 
and a string of liveried attendants, as if they had 
ambled side by side through the church. His pro- 
fession, then, was still an object to him, and the 
heir of Lakelands not a patron to be despised. 

But bitterer than all these feelings were those 
of Mr. Kenyerd. Where was his revenge now? 
Here was the woman whom he had so grievously 
insulted — the woman whom, in his heart, he knew 
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to be pure and good — raised at once to an honour- 
able and high position^ far above his reach. 

• He had throughout been perfectly aware of who 
Eenyon Laurence was^ both as regarded relation- 
ship to his wife^ and heirship to old Janson, and it 
pleased his particular vein^ to hold the fate of the 
two^ Foster Marra and Bus Templar^ in his power; 
he could play one against the other^ and like the 
game of icarti in a swindler^s hands^ mark the 
king^ whenever he pleased. 

He felt humbled before the woman he had endea- 
voured to crush^ his wife, for something, that little 
voice which whispers to our hearts in ringing, 
unsilenceable tones, told him that Adeline must 
draw a very clear line of distinction between himself, 
the man who held his riches and power tn terrorem 
over her, condemning her to pauperism, and Rus 
Templar, who voluntarily came forward to renounce 
thousands a year, to live on six hundred ! 

He read it on her cold brow, when he turned 
towards her more gently, to say that he believed 
her true and worthy, and in the long look of 
despair which she cast upon Eus Templar, as she 
placed her hand in her husband's,, and said, — 

''Forgiveness is the leading rule of Heaven, I 
have too much to sue for myself, to deny it to you. 
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I have ever been a faithful wife to you, and will be 
so to the last/' 

So he drew her to that unbeating heart, from 
Foster's warm embrace, and he rejoiced as he saw 
the true and manly Bus Templar shiver and turn 
pale as a girl might have done. But she was his, 
Kenyerd's wife, the law had made her so, and he 
claimed his right to prove himself the master of 
that fair, fragile day* 

Mr. Kenyerd could not exist without a victim to 
prey on. He was like one of those savage creations, 
which will only tear the flesh from the quivering, 
living thing, palpitating still with the wish to live. 



^^> 



- Chapter xxvii. 

-* empty once more. Rus Templar 

^3va came at his bidding, to follow 

:ibr when the painful circumstances 

^"^ related to the girl, who had but 

^ a new life of love, she firmly, but 

^d to become the wife of any man. 

^ and morose, frustrated in his long 

^cted vengeance, shut himself up in 

^Tc, secure that the forgery he had 

now never be discovered, but the 

cuVity meff^^^ was unbearable. Sometimes, per- 

taps a\\tt\e ^liolesome correction would be prefer* 

able to a secret crime ever hanging over one, in the 

dread of discovery; and the self-humiliation ojjje 

experiences a salutary punishment cleanses, and 

permits the evaporation of the thought, which never 

rests dormant in a once honest bosom, that has 

deeply erred; for the crime in Bellfont was rendered 

the blacker, having been committed for the further- 

ance of revenge. All had turned against him. 

Adeline was with her husband, respected by those 
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whose good opinion was worth possessing ; of her 
happiness, we must unfortunately be silent. Her 
brother was heir of Lakelands, but he had returned 
to his regiment. One day he received a visit from 
no less a personage than our well-remembered 
friend, Mrs. Wellard. She had ventured to in- 
fringe orders, and creep up to Misther Laurence's 
room, as she called him, though the avowed motive 
was, to congratulate the one she had '^iver liked 
betther than all the whole pack of them/' on his 
recent honours. 

" An* shure if iver any one desarved 'em, he did 
—the Lord bless his beautiful face !'' 

Foster thanked her kindly, and showed, by some- 
thing of more value to her than empty thanks, that 
he appreciated the motive of her visit. 

But this motive was not exactly what it appeared. 
Mrs. Wellard knew that when yoit play at any 
^me of hazard, you must have two dice in your 
|y)x, and it was a maxim she was always prepared 
to follow. 

'^ An' well she knew the dear, kindhearted gintle- 
man, who had comed, so unexpected like, into 
lashions of money, wouldn't be afther thinkin' now 
of the palthry fifty pounds which the broder of her 
had borreyed." 

'^ Borrowed ! Mrs. Wellard ! " exclaimied Foster^ 
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in some surprise at the new title given to forgery. 
'* Why, your brother has committed a crime which 
some years since would have been punished by 
death!" 

'* Blessed be Hiven I " answered Mrs. Wellard, 
turning up her eyes, *Uhim times is past! For 
now, wouldnH it be a crying shame to go and hang 
a likely boy like Davy, jist for forgettin* his oun 
name, an' writin' another's on a scrap 0' paper no 
bigger thin me hand I " 

" What is it you really want to say, Mrs. Wel- 
lard?" Foster asked, impatiently, for the presence 
of the woman too painfully reminded him of all 
the sad events which had ended in the death of his 
sister. 

"Well, an' this is what I'd be wantin' to say, 
Misther Laurence, for the little ladies " (fairies she 
meant) '' rin away wid me if I can make up the 
mouth of me to call ye by another name I " 

Poor Foster was nearly breaking out, in the im- 
patience her divergings caused him, with something 
more energetic than usually fell from his lips. 

" Mrs. Wellard ? " he merely said. 

''Well, thin," she hastily answered, seeing that 
the evil moment could be no longer delayed of 
explaining what she meant, ''the broder of me is 
shut up — that I should iver live to say it 1 — ^in pri- 
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son, jist for the scrap o' paper he found here in yer 
honoui-^B room/' 

" You use very moderate terms, Mrs. Wellard/' 
Foster said. *^The fact is, your rascally brother 
drugged .you, opened my. desk with false keys, and 
stole a cheque, to which he signed my name for 
fifty pounds. Now you seem to think that the 
'likely boy, Davy,' as you term him, is hardly 
treated for having such a trifle noticed in any way. 
My opinion is, that in his individual case, 'tis a pity 
the law of hanging has been altered, it would save 
justice a vast deal of future trouble in respect to 
him, I'm thinking." 

" Oh ! Misther Laurence, dear ! " ejaculated 
Davy's loving sister, raising her hands in horror, 
" an, if ye ounly knew how kindly the boy speaks 
of ye I" 

'^ Boy ! boy 1 " exclaimed Poster, losing all pa- 
tience; ''for Heaven's sake, Mrs. Wellard, don't 
call a hoary villain, like him, a boy !" 

" An' is it yerself, dear, that's forgettin' all about 
the counthry that ouns ye f " whispered Mrs. Wel- 
lard, with a familiarity, accompanied by a cunning 
leer, not put into practice sooner. We have said, 
she played with more dice than one; in other words, 
tried various ways before giving up her game as 
lost. *'An' have ye," she continued, "clane for- 
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gotten that they're all boys over there wid us, for 
whin the heart's young, what sinifies years ? '' 

Calling David Kelly's a youthful heart was a bit of 
a mistake. 

Davy had promised as much of the fifty pounds 
as the police had found upon him, a trifle, by the 
bye, to his sister, if she would obtain his release 
from prison. 

Foster Marra was prosecutor, he could withdraw 
his suit. 

Now Mrs. Wellard was imploring mercy on a 
subject which had sorely pained and perplexed 
Foster. 

David Kelly was a ruffian who had hurried his 
mother into her grave, he had driven the two poor 
girls out as beggars upon the world, himself into 
the workhouse. At one time Foster might have 
questioned whether all had not worked for the 
children's good, but now that he was heir of Lake- 
lands, a thing he would sooner have been, but for 
Kelly, all the man had done stood boldly out in 
his mind against him. Yet the fellow had been 
loved by his mother, had been her husband, there 
was something in that thought, to make his person 
almost sacred to the other's touch. 

There had been, and still was, a fierce war in 
Foster's heart on the subject. 
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Mrs. Wellard read something of this^ and hastily 
taking up the scattered shreds of her discourse^ 
said in a whisper — 

'^ An' though yer rich now, Masther-Fosther," — 
she was approaching nearer and nearer, ''don't I 
feel to ye as if ye were me oun child ; for a'nt ye 
me broder's ? An' as I was sayin', though yer rich 
now, maybe there's a comer in yer heart, jist for all 
the world like a heap of bricks and morther, where 
a buildin' has fallen down, an' yer sittin' lookin' on 
at the rubbish, scarce knowin' whether ye'U iver be 
able to build it up agin." 

" In Heaven's name, Mrs. Wellard, what do you 
mean ? " 

And Eva's pale face, as he had last seen it, 
seemed to be looking at him through the shattered 
windows of the broken-down fabric. 

"Well, thin, dear, Davy bid me tell ye, that 
maybe if ye'd come, he'd be able to make the 
heart of ye gladder than it now is about one who 
they said wint mad." 

'' Merciful Heaven I what can that man know of 
a secret I thought known to scarcely a human 
being besides ourselves?" cried the youth, too 
ingenuous to play an equal game with such persons 
as Davy Kelly and his sister. 

"An' hadn't he a lawyer, too, to take his part ? 
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D^ye think Fm like a brute baste^ to lave the 
broder of me without help ? '^ she indignantly ex- 
claimed, quite forgetting to add, that it was the 
promised remnant of the fifty, which had made her 
feel so sisterly towards " the broder of her/' 

^' An' didn't the lawyer jist find out all that was 
goin' on at the big house, down where ye've bin ? 
An' all about the sisthers of " 

" For Heaven's sake, hush ! " cried the poor 
boy, who, already excited by all she had been 
saying, and also by her presence, which had re- 
called poor Gabriella so vividly to his imagination, 
felt that all the suffering he had endured was to 
be gone through again, step by step ; and, pressing 
his hands over his eyes, as if to shut out the pain- 
ful vision from his mind, he might well be forgiven 
the woman's feeling which moistened his cheeks. 

No man can be truly one at heart, who has not, 
on some occasion in life, had a woman's weakness 
in his eyes. 

''Tell me," he said at last, looking up, "what 
does the fellow want me to do ? " 

" An' jist to go an' see him," urged Mrs, Wel- 
lard. 

" I don't see how it can be done," he answered 
thoughtfully. 

"Jist ax the lawyer, dear. Tell him that Davy 

VOL. II. p 
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can be the makin^ of ye^ an^ he^ say 'go at 
wanct/ '' 

There was something so mysterious in this David 
Kelly ; he had been so mixed up in all concerning 
the unfortunate Marras^ that it will readily be 
conceived why Foster felt as if the man might still 
further be implicated in the fate of the two remain- 
ing members of it. 

So he promised to see his solicitor at once^ and 
communicate with David Kelly. 

That man, however, was far too shrewd to be 
taken in by mere words; he exacted a written 
promise, that if what he had to communicate was 
of real value to Foster Marra, be would not only 
drop the prosecution, but give him a large sum (it 
was named) of money. 

Bellfont was acting for Foster. Strange things 
this world produces: the forger was conducting 
a case against another, for the same crime as his 
own, only differing in motives. 

"Well, Mr. Bellfont,'' David said, when they 
were alone together in the latter^s cell, ''I never 
expected that you and I should meet here; but you 
see 'tis the fortune of war." 

''When men commit acts like yours, Kelly," 
Bellfont answered, seriously, "they must expect 
hard fights, and generally losing ones, too 1 " 
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"You do well to say generally ^ Mr. Lawyer/' 
Pavid said^ fixing his eyes scrutinizingly upon him ; 
" for there are some who escape — I can tell you. Was 
it not a curious will^ that one of old Janson's ? '^ 

The shrewd man^ living by hia wits^ suspected 
somethings but the exact clue defied his inquisitive- 
uess. 

" Now/' he continued^ while Bellfont stared at 
him^ unable to quite conceal his agitation^ "if the 
money had been left to yourself^ it would be clear 
as mud to my mind.'' 

"Well," said Bellfont, rising, and with an effort 
controlling his agitation, "if absurdities like these 
are all you have to say to me, I shall go." 

This did not suit David Kelly. 

" It little matters," he replied quickly, " how it 
came to pass; the rightful owner has the property 
now, and it is of him I want to speak." 

"Then I'll listen," Bellfont answered, as he 
dropped into his seat again. 

" They tell me," David said, " that young Marra 
after all was not in love with Oabriella ? " 

" Heaven forbid he should have been ! " fell sin- 
cerely from Bellfont's lips. 

" On the contrary," continued Davy, " he rather 
disliked her. Queer thing Nature is 1 " moralized 
the unprincipled forger; "for there must have 
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been some repugnant feeling, incomprehensible 
at the time^ urging them against an incestuous 
passion/^ 

^^'Twas something better than Nature/' re- 
sponded Bellfontj '''twas a Power which guards 
the good/' 

" Ha I ha ! ha ! " laughed Davy ; " 'pon my 
soul, 'tis capital I Two unprincipled dogs like our- 
selves talking after this fashion I Now, however, 
to turn the conversation. Foster Marra, they tell 
me, loved, and was — is now — beloved by that poor- ' 
mad girl Eva?" 

" She is not, never was mad, only shaken in 
memory and mind," said Bellfont. 

"Be that as it may," David carelessly responded, 
'' it seems that love cured her, but that disappoint- 
ment is likely to make her worse than ever." 

" I fear it is too true ! " fell sadly from Bellfont. 

" Come, then, lawyer, I'll prove to you that I'm 
not so great a ruffian and villain, after all, as you 
seem to think me. I'll set the girl to rights with 
Foster, though I put my own head into a noose; 
but I kfiow I'm safe with you." 

" In Heaven's name, what do you mean ? " 

''Well— -Eva wouldn't marry Foster, I hear, 
because Captain Templar's father was hers. Is it 
not so ? " 
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Bellfont dropped his eyes on the ground as he 
muttered an affirmative — a sister's shame rose be- 
fore him. 

'^Set the matter at rest, old boy P' the other con- 
tinued, g^ilyi as if relating a pleasant story ; ^' give 
me the two thousand Foster Marra engages to pay^ 
if my secret is worth knowing, withdraw his prose- 
cation, and I will produce the certificate, and name 
the church where my marriage was solemnised with 
Clara Bellfont/' 

" Your marriage with Clara ! " exclaimed the 
other, starting up ; ^' and with Mrs, Marra ! " 

" That was a sham, old boy; I told you Fd put 
my head into a noose. The widow Marra died 
widow Marra — she was never Mrs. Kelly; I got her 
money — that^s all I cfured about. The only Mrs. 
Kelly was Clara Bellfont.^' 

"Then,'' exclaimed the bewildered listener, ''you 
were the man ever pursuing my poor Eva with 
threats, to extort money ! " 

"What could a fellow do who hadn't a rap? 
She was my daughter." 

"And this persecution drove Captaii) Templar to 
take her abroad." 

" Exactly so." 

"And Clara — why did she marry you in secret ? 

p 2 
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And why the separation^ and her dying declaration 
about Templar's father?^* 

*' Well — to answer categorically — I married Clara 
because I thought she had money — she had not a 
stiver! She married me out of pique towards 
Captain Templar's father^ whom she loved^ and who 
preferred another to her. This she admitted to me 
one day in a rage. Finding me a pauper^ where 
she imagined me a very Croesus^ the lady left me^ 
had a baby — Eva — confided all to old Templar, who 
befriended and shielded her from the world's scorn 
— for I told her I was a married man, it suited my 
purpose to do so — and on her death-bed, by way of 
revenging herself on Mrs. Templar, who had been 
preferred to her, and rewarding old Templar for his 
generous care of her, she left a sting in his bosom 
to his dying day." 

^^ Merciful Heavpn ! " shuddered Bellfont, look- 
ing upwards ; '^ what fearful histories I " 

^^Ay, we're a pretty set of villains in the 
world, men and women alike ! " laughed the reck- 
less ruffian. 

Bellfont became suddenly and calmly a man of 
business, as if some strange feeling swayed him. 

'* Then Eva is your child ? " 

" I'll prove it. Give me the money." 
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'^ Not the offspring of so much black guilt — thank 
Heaven for that ! " murmured Bellfont. 

'^ Now give me the money," said Kelly. 

"Presently;" and again he became very thought- 
ful. 

"Come, be quick about it; I've no more to say. 
Give me the money. 1^11 hide it, and you shall 
have the certificate." 

" Let me see it." 

David Kelly held a small paper before his eyes, 
carefully secured in his palm. 

"Enough," answered the other, rising. "I have 
pledged my word; you have Foster Marrams written 
promise — you shall be free ! " 

So he became ; but before he could escape with 
his ill-deserved prize, the hand of the law again 
arrested his footsteps. 

Bellfont denounced him for bigamy ; it was the 
surest way to prove who Eva was to all the world ; 
and at the same time this man, Bellfont, so driven 
to error from revenge, so truly good at heart, when 
it alone had play, gave himself up to justice as the 
forger of Janson^s will, and then sat down as if a 
world were removed from his shoulder, and said, — 

"Now I am free! I have no chain of guilt 
about me. What are the felon^s irons, even, com- 
pared with those which shackle the mind in hidden 
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crime ! Now do I freely breathe — I have re- 
pented/^ 

But there was no proof against him^ beyond his 
own declaration j he was treated as a madman, and 
acquitted. He remained to witness the marriage of 
Foster Marra and Eva Kelly, and then disappeared, 
none knew whither. 

With Kelly it was otherwise. The proofs against 
him were incontestible ; he lost his two thousand 
pounds, but Her Majesty kindly ^aid his passage 
'^over the water;" not, as the Jacobite song says, 
'' to Charlie," but to the penal settlements, where, 
doubtless, Charlies abound I 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Who particularly cares to know what became of 
Captain Montgomery? He still exists — we are 
writing a recent history — lives and thrives in bar- 
racks and out of them^ paddling on as ever. Such 
men never change. 

Wilton, the good-hearted doctor, lives too, we 
are happy to say, though much affected by the 
early and painful death of Gabriella. 

Mrs. Lewis — ^we are giving our readers a due 
account of all the personages they have met with in 
our history — was summarily discharged from her 
mistress's service, unrewarded by any, for her 
treachery. 

Mrs. Wellard — how we grieve whilst penning it ! 
—-never received a fraction of the fifty pounds her 
beloved brother had promised her. More than one 
reason would have prevented her doing so: the 
money could not have been given up ; and, a better 
one still, there was little to cavil about — Davy had 
spent it almost all when he was arrested. 

Pr. Chepstow, worthy man, could not escape the 
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corruption of this worlds which presses alike on 
good and bad. He had to prove^ like the many^ 
that — ^^ Falsehood ! thy name is woman ! '^ 

The dowager countess really jilted him^ some say, 
because a well-meaning friend took the trouble of 
proving to her^ that he was not so gay a Lothario 
aa she had supposed. 

Now, divested of the charms of a lady-killer, in 
her eyes, he was no prize worth self-appropriating 
from other fair competitors, but became an ordinary 
little fat man, into whose palm you would slip a 
guinea fee, but not permit him to slide a guinea- 
gold plain ring on the fourth finger of your left 
hand, and call you by the endearing appellation of 
wife I So the doctor had to fall back again on bis 
profession* 

Afar off, with a beating heart in her virgin 
bosom. Miss Straggles had been watching the con- 
clusion of the affair, and so painfully taxed had her 
mind become, so bewildered her brain, that one day 
having the third part of five pounds to send for 
some Dorcasian garments, she deliberately cut a 
five-pound note into aix, imagining that the Mint 
would permit that sort of cutting up and reuniting^ 
the same as it does with respect to halves. 

Alarmed about the state of her brain, when she 
discovered her mistake, she went to consult Dr. 
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Chepstow. It was indeed seeking an antidote from 
the sweet poison which was killing her. He pre- 
scribed^ — ^she, in gratitude^ turned or wished to 
tam^ to a spirit of consolation, but he would not 
be consoled. So (solely of course, to be attributed 
to the state of her brain) she commenced an action 
«gainst him for breach of promise of marriage. 

There were all the ugly little stories about the 
old ruin and the thunder-storm to be resuscitated—-* 
gig-cushions, and all the rest. No — he never could 
stand against it. It would ruin him in his profes- 
sion, and he had only that to depend upon. 

Sad and sure proof that where a timid man falls, 
a daring one will overcome all difficulties and rise. 

If he had allowed the trial to take place, the 
dowager would have married him — spirit of contra- 
diction, because another desired him. 

But he thought,— 

^^ Miss Straggles is old and ugly, but she has a 
good connection." So he married her, and Mrs. 
Chepstow took a formal leave of her Dorcas 
meetings 1 

'^ For," she said, " I shall be no longer able to do 
my duty by the poor, having taken upon me the very 
responsible position of the mother of a family !" 

Concluding with — 

" Let us pray, my dear friends, that I may fulfil it 
well, and not be led away by giddiness or vanity ! " 
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No one could exactly understand what she meant 
by the " mother of a family/' unless she considered 
the fat little doctor as '' a host in himself/' 

Mrs. Page — ^kind, good, Christian Mrs. Page 
— ^found a home at Lakelands, with two who loved 
her as a mother — Foster, and his fair young wife. 

Rus Templar, the great and rich in his own noble 
heart — ^we should vainly attempt to portray the 
feelings of such a man, when he discovered that his 
father had not been the guilty being circumstances 
had forced him to believe. Yet he could not but 
reproach that parent for the mistaken pride of 
heart, which had withheld him from seeking every 
proof, to convince a wretched wife of his innocenc^. 

After Eva's marriage, for he still looked upon her 
as on a beloved sister, he wandered away abroad, a 
comparatively poor man, on six hundred a-year. Yet 
— apart from his own private sorrow — the heart was 
light, no one dark closet was in it, no window closed 
up to avoid the tax which light demands of guilt — 
all was open, clear, and beautiful, even if no sun- 
shine was there. He could not smile, and know 
that she, whom he had loved and lost, was wretched. 

He could not stay where she was, so he wandered 
away, over land and sea. 

Adeline had taken up the heavy, self-imposed 
burthen, she was paying the penalty which all must 
pay, who act rashly or unadvisedly. Mr. Kenyerd 
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had neither forgotten nor forgiven, and he tried to 
prove, that a man may be as much a murderer 
without knife or bowl, as the one who more boldly 
and daringly stabs or poisons. But one sentence 
greeted the once-beautiful Adeline, wherever she 
appeared : " Consumption, any one can see that her 
days are numbered/' 

Madeira — Egypt — every possible spot was pre- 
scribed, but Mr. Kenyerd had chained his eagle to 
a rock, and it was dying with looking upwards and 
pining for the freedom of Heaven^s dome. 

Time passed — Christmas came at Lakelands, as 
elsewhere — joyous, blessed time. 

There, beside the fire, sat Foster with his arm 
around Eva's fair neck, and her loving eyes fixed 
upwards on her young husband. 

"I know my Eva will receive her well and 
kindly,'* he whispered, " and forget the past.'' 

"'Tis forgotten," she said; "when Heaven in 
mercy restored my memory, it only kept back the 
spots which would have defaced it." 

And the following day, the fair young wife threw 
her arms around the form of one clad in deep 
widow's weeds, and said — 

" ! Adeline, let us indeed be sisters now to one 
another, for Foster's sake." 
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"For your own, Eva/^ sobbed Mrs. Kenyerd, 
" for you are an angel to forgive me ! " 

" Hush ! " was the reply, between a kiss. 
• • • • , • • 

"I have come, Adeline," he whispered, "un- 
known to any, to know my fate; days have I 
watched for you, in vain, until now.'^ 

Two persons were wandering in the park at 
Lakelands, just as a Christmas sun was setting. 

"You know, Adeline, by Mr. Kenyerd's will, if 
you marry again you become a pauper.^' 

" Not one, Rus, but rich in your love. Go — you 
call yourself poor — Gro — and when the year has 
passed away, come back and say — ^ The little cot- 
tage y^here we lived and loved is ready — all is 
ready.^ '' 

" And you ? '^ he interrupted. 

" I ? ^* she cried, flinging herself on his bosom, 
and bursting into tears, " I ? — Oh, Rus, lover of 
my heart ! Better a crust with you, than millions 
with another ; better the light of your eyes, than 
any jewelled coronet. Oh, blessed indeed it is, thus^ 
as now I feel, as now I know myself — 

" Loving and being Loved ! ^' 
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